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MILTON    BENNION 


.his  project  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  residents  of 
rural,  town,  and  suburban  districts,  and  to  many  city 
dwellers  to  make  practical  application  of  the  second 
great  commandment.  In  the  presence  of  a  starving 
world  what  justification  can  anyone  give  for  failing  to 
do  everything  possible  to  save  the  lives  and  the  health 
of  fellowmen,  however  remote  their  place  of  resi- 
dence? Yet  there  are  those  who  scorn  the  thought 
that  we  have  any  such  obligation  to  peoples  beyond 
our  national  boundaries.  Religious  obligations  are  not 
limited  by  race,  color,  place  of  residence,  or  national 
affiliation. 

The  head  of  a  household  is,  of  course,  religiously 
obligated  to  provide,  if  possible,  the  necessities  of  life 
for  his  family.  If  everyone  could  do  this  under  ail  cir- 
cumstances the  problem  of  a  starving  world  would  be 
eliminated.  Since,  however,  under  existing  conditions, 
this  is  not  possible,  there  rests  upon  those  who  can,  the 
responsibility  of  assisting  those  who  cannot  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  There  are  also  a 
multitude  of  children  whose  parents  have  perished — 
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one  of  the  disasterous  consequences  of  war.  To  live 
in  ease  and  luxury,  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  these 
unfortunate  individuals  is  nothing  short  of  irreligion. 
Professions  to  the  contrary  are  only  further  evidences 
of  irreligion  and  guilt  of  a  sin  of  omission. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  prepare  the  soil  and  be- 
gin planting,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  Ad- 
vice concerning  best  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
suitable  to  your  soil  and  climate  and  instruction  con- 
cerning management  may  be  had  from  county  agents 
or  other  competent  authority.  Information  concern- 
ing these  matters  should  be  a  part  of  every  one's  edu- 
cation. 

Care  of  a  garden  is  a  means  of  at  least  partial  em- 
ployment of  youth  during  the  summer  months.  It  is 
true  that  many  boys  and  girls  are  not  fond  of  weed- 
ing and  cultivating  a  garden.  This  is,  however,  gen- 
erally due  to  lack  of  incentive.  Let  a  youth  catch  the 
vision  of  a  great  purpose  behind  the  work,  a  great  and 
meaningful  service  to  be  rendered,  and  the  job  ceases 
to  be  drudgery.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  teachers 
of  religion  to  inspire  their  students  and  associates  with 
visions  of  high  and  noble  purposes  to  be  realized  and 
with  enthusiasm  to  join  with  others  in  pursuit  of 
worthy  causes.  Classroom  discussion  may  be  part  of 
the  beginnings  of  religious  education  in  church  organ- 
izations. It  can  never  be  the  end  without  missing  its 
main  purpose  and  value.  It  is  a  major  responsibility 
of  a  teacher  to  foresee  ways  of  applying  religious  prin- 
ciples in  every  day  life. 

The  present  great  world  tragedy  provides  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  devising  projects  that  may  be 
a  means  of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  Thus  irreli- 
gion may  become  a  stimulus  toward  more  energetic 
religious  endeavor. 

The  products  of  one  home  garden  may  seem  to 
be  a  very  insignificant  contribution  toward  feeding 
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the  starving  nations.  Millions  of  home  gardens,  how- 
ever, may  make  a  very  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward this  end.  Thus  it  becomes  very  important  that 
each  individual  do  his  part  faithfully.  When  the  home 
folk  provide  for  their  own  needs,  canned,  dried,  and 
powdered  foods  can  be  conserved  for  export  to  re- 
mote regions.  This,  of  course,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  all  products.  Wherever  feasible  this  phase  of 
production  and  conservation  may  be  carried  on  by  the 
Four-H  Clubs  and  similar  organizations,  or  on  the 
initiative  of  an  individual  or  family  group. 


^Jhe  ^rstawalian  ^Jempie 


OUR    COVER    PICTURE 

It  was  at  the  dedicatory  services  of  this  Temple  that  the  first  official 
announcement  was  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  natives  in  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. Said  President  Heber  J.  Grant,  who  offered  the  prayer:  "We  thank 
Thee  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  descendants  of  Lehi  in  this  favored  land 
have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and  now  have  the  privilege  of 
laboring  for  the  salvation  of  their  ancestors."  This  was,  however,  but  a 
crystalization  of  the  belief  of  the  Elders  who  had  served  as  missionaries 
there. 

This  was  in  November,  1919.  The  Temple  site  had  been  dedicated 
in  June,  1915.,  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest  mission- 
aries to  the  islanders.  At  the  dedicatory  exercises  Sarah  Jenne  Cannon  was 
present,  as  a  special  honor  to  her  deceased  husband,  President  George  Q. 
Cannon,  who  had,  one  might  almost  say,  established  this  mission,  and  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  local  Elder,  J.  H.  Napela,  translated  the  Book 
of  Mormon  into  the  Hawaiian  language. 

This  seventh  L.D.S.  Temple  is  beautifully  situated.  Crowning  a  mod- 
erately high  elevation,  it  overlooks  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  on  a  tract 
of  land(6,500  acres)owned  by  the  Church  since  1865.  The  building,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  cross,  has  its  greater!  length  east  and  west.  It 
is  of  concrete  laced  with  steel,  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  was  erected  with  the  labor  of  native  members  of  the  Church 
directed  by  skilled  men. 

President  Grant  prayed  that  "this  sacred  building  may  be  a  place  in 
which  Thy  Son  may  see  fit  to  manifest  Himself  to  instruct  Thy  servants." 
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WILLIAM    R.     PALMER 


V.  Ellen  Vucell  TJnthank 

Jr rivation  and  hardships  were  the 
common  lot  of  the  pioneers  who 
braved  a  home  in  the  Great  Basin. 
These  conditions  repeat  themselves 
with  such  universality  in  early  Utah 


ELLEN  PUCELL  UNTHANK 

life   that   they   may   be  taken   for 
granted. 

But  here  is  a  story  unlike  any 
other  and  surpassing  most  of  them 
in  the. qualities  of  sheer  heroism.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  in  spite 
of    crushing    handicaps    carried   on 
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the  highest  mission  of  womanhood 
nor  asked  for  pity  or  assistance  that 
was  not  bestowed  upon  all  wives 
and  housemothers.  Her  name  was 
Ellen  Pucell  Unthank  but  she  was 
called  Nellie  by  her  friends  and 
kinsfolk. 

Nature  did  not  bestow  uncom- 
mon beauty  of  form  or  feature  up- 
on her,  and  circumstances  denied 
her  the  advantages  of  education  and 
culture,  but  the  master  sculptor, 
time,  chiseled  deep,  strong  lines  of 
courage,  strength,  patience  and 
kindness  upon  her  face. 

Year  in  and  year'  out  she  scarce- 
ly moved  outside  the  limits  of  her 
own  dooryard.  Pain  was  the  price 
of  every  step  she  took,  and  her 
physical  world  was  bounded  by  the 
vision  from  her  own  humble  door- 
step. 

Nellie,  when  a  child  of  nine  years 
of  age,  left  her  home  in  England  to 
come  with  her  parents  and  sister 
to  Utah  where  they  could  worship 
with  others  of  their  faith  and  as- 
sist in  building  a  new  Zion  here. 
She  was  youngest  in  a  family  of 
thirteen.  The  father  worked  hard 
in  the  factory  but  there  was  never 
enough  income  from  his  labor  to 
supply  the  family  with  more  than 
the  barest  necessities.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  family  in  England 
were   such   that  the  children  were 
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often  put  to  bed  without  supper  so 
that  the  missionaries  who  chanced 
to  call  might  be  given  food  to  eat. 
Nellie's  mother,  Margaret  Perren 
Pucell,  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Mormon  church  in  England.  It 
was  held  in  the  Rev.  James  Field- 
ing's church,  Vauxhall  Chapel,  in 
Preston.  July  30,  1837,  only  eight 
days  after  that  first  meeting  nine 
converts  were  baptized  by  Heber  C. 
Kimball  in  the  River  Ribble.  Two 
days  later  another  baptismal  service 
was  held  and  Margaret  Perren  Puc- 
ell was  one  who  accepted  the  ord- 
inance on  that  occasion.  She  was 
probably  the  second  woman  in  Eng- 
land to  be  confirmed  a  member  of 
the  church,  the  first  being  Miss 
Jeannetta  Richards  with  whom 
Margaret  raced  to  the  water's  edge. 

Great  prejudice  developed  at 
once  against  the  new  church  be- 
cause of  its  claims  to  new  revelation 
and  a  restored  Priesthood,  and  some 
who  joined  were  afraid  to  let  the 
fact  be  known.  Three  months  af- 
ter Margaret  Pucell  was  baptized, 
her  husband,  Samuel  Pucell,  much 
troubled  in  mind  about  what  might 
happen,  made  the  humble  confes- 
sion to  his  wife  that  he  had  secretly 
joined  the  Mormons.  The  joy  of 
both  was  beyond  expression  when 
she  confessed  to  him  that  she,  too, 
had  joined  the  church  a  month  earli- 
er than  he  and  had  prayed  every 
day  that  he  would  see  the  light  and 
accept  it. 

May  2,  1856  the  father  and 
mother  with  two  children,  Maggie 
aged  fourteen  and  Nellie  aged  nine, 
sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  ship 
Horizon     for    America.       On    the 


vessel  were  eight  hundred  fifty-six 
saints  bound  for  their  Zion  in  Utah. 

Unable  for  financial  reasons  to 
purchase  wagon  outfits  to  cross  the 
plains  many  of  this  company  of 
emigrants  under  Captain  Edward 
Martin  stopped  nine  weeks  at  Iowa 
Hill  to  build  handcarts.  It  was 
July  27  before  they  were  ready  to 
make  the  start. 

Because  they  were  to  pull  their 
own  provision  and  supplies  by  hand, 
the  weight  of  their  loading  was  cut 
to  the  last  possible  pound.  No  extra 
clothing  or  bedding  or  food  or 
cooking  utensils  could  be  taken.  If 
the  nights  grew  cold  in  the  moun- 
tains, they  could  double  up  or  build 
camp  fires  to  supplement  the 
warmth  of  their  bodies. 

As  long  as  the  weather  remained 
open,  they  made  excellent  progress 
and  they  were  a  happy,  marching, 
singing  army  on  their  way  to  Zion. 
As  they  passed  Florence,  Nebraska, 
there  were  576  persons  in  the  com- 
pany and  one  hundred  forty-five 
handcarts. 

Trouble  fell  fast  and  heavy  upon 
these  brave  souls  when  snows  began 
to  fall  upon  them  as  they  reached 
the  mountains.  They  were  poorly 
clad  and  with  insufficient  bedding 
to  sleep  warm,  and  the  prairie  fuel, 
the  buffalo  chips,  was  soon  covered 
deep  in  the  snow.  Food  ran  short 
and  the  daily  rations  were  repeat- 
edly cut  until  they  reached  almost 
the  vanishing  point.  Still  the  com- 
pany struggled  on. 

Deaths  were  now  occurring  every 
day.  The  aged  and  the  weak  sat 
down  to  rest  and  never  arose  again. 
Every    morning    there    were    some 
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whose  eyes  never  opened  to  see  the 
new  day.  The  dead  were  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  and  buried  in  the  snow 
for  no  one  had  the  strength  to  dig 
a  hole  in  the  frozen  earth.  The 
church  sent  men  in  the  spring  to 
inter  these  bodies  but  wolves  had 
done  their  work  and  few  of  the 
scattered  bones  could  be  identified. 
Nellie's  parents  were  among  those 
who  died  and  were  laid  to  rest  in 
snow  banks  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
North  Dakota.  But  those  who  died 
and  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  snow, 
perhaps  were  most  fortunate  of  all. 
They  were  through  with  their  suf- 
fering and  had  gone  to  their  reward. 

President  Brigham  Young  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  knowing  that  the  hand- 
cart company  was  out  on  the  plains, 
grew  very  anxious  about  them. 
Winter  had  set  in  early  and  he  knew 
they  were  out  in  the  snow.  At  the 
opening  session  of  the  October  Con- 
ference he  called  for  volunteers  to 
go  at  once  to  their  rescue  and  some 
teams  were  started  before  nightfall. 

The  handcart  company  was 
found  almost  buried  in  snow  sixteen 
miles  above  the  Platte  River  bridge. 
Nellie  Pucell  had  her  tenth  birth- 
day there.  The  company  was  in  a 
truly  pitiful  condition.  They  were 
dying  fast  from  starvation  and  cold 
and  nearly  all  of  them  had  frozen 
hands  and  feet  and  ears.  The  two 
orphaned  children  Maggie,  age  14, 
and  Nellie  now  10,  had  no  relatives 
to  especially  look  after  them.  Nel- 
lie's feet  were  badly  frozen. 

The  rescue  Wagons  gathered  them 
up  and  took  the  sufferers   to  Salt 
Lake  City  where  the  church  saw  to 
it  that  they  were  cardd  for. 
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Poor  little  Nellie,  nothing  could 
be  done  to  save  her  feet.  "When 
they  took  off  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings the  skin  with  pieces  of  flesh 
came  off  too.  The  doctor  said  her 
feet  must  be  taken  off  to  save  her 
life.  They  strapped  her  to  a  board 
and  without  an  anesthetic  the  sur- 
gery was  performed.  With  a  butch- 
er knife  and  a  carpenter'?  saw 
they  sawed  the  blackened  limbs  off. 
It  was  poor  surgery,  too,  for  the 
flesh  was  not  brought  over  to  cush- 
ion the  ends.  The  bones  stuck  out 
through  the  ends  of  her  stumps  and 
in  pain  she  waddled  through  the  rest 
of  her  life  on  her  knees. 

Nellie  and  Maggie  came  with 
handcart  friends  to  Cedar  City  and 
both  of  them  married  here.  Maggie 
became  the  wife  of  Jack  Walker 
and  reared  a  large  family.  Nellie  be- 
came the  plural  wife  of  William 
Unthank  and  she,  too,  raised  a 
goodly  family. 

William  Unthank's  first  wife, 
Mary  Ann,  was  a  cultivated  Eng- 
lish lady  but  she  bore  him  no  chil- 
dren. She  encouraged  William  to 
take  another  wife  and  he  took  two. 
Ellen  Pucell  and  Margaret  Smith 
were  sealed  to  him  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  ceremony. 

Marearet  was  a  widow  and  had 
a  little  home.  William  built  a  little 
house  for  Nellie  just  across  the  door 
yard  from  Mary  Ann.  Mary  Ann 
was  kind  to  Nellie.  She  waited  up- 
on her  in  sickness  and  helped  her 
raise  her  children.  She  took  one 
little  girl  and  reared  her  as  her  own. 
While  William  was  building  that 
little  adobe  house  in  Mary  Ann's 
backyard,  Nellie  lived  in  a  one  room 
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log  ho  vise  in  the  lower  end  of  town. 
It  had  one  door  and  two  windows, 
a  dirt  floor  and  a  fireplace  with  a 
smooth  rock  hearth  before  it.  Nel- 
lie kept  damping  and  scraping  that 
dirt  floor  until  she  had  it  as  hard 
and  smooth  as  pavement.  That  floor 
was  never  swept.  It  was  mopped 
up  every  day  with  a  damp  rag  and 
no  spot  of  dust  or  stain  was  ever 
left  upon  it.  Every  Saturday  the 
hearth  was  whitened,  clean  muslin 
curtains  were  hung  at  the  windows 
and  around  the  goods  boxes  which 
served  as  cupboards.  Old  timers 
who  remember,  say  Nellie's  little 
log  home  was  neat  and  cosy,  and 
there  was  a  fragrance  in  its  very 
cleanliness. 

Those  stumps  were  festering  run- 
ning sores  as  long  as  she  lived.  She 
never  knew  a  moment  of  freedom 
from  pain.  To  her,  pain  and  suf- 
fering was  the  normal  condition 
and  freedom  from  it  was  the  rare 
moments  of  forgetfulness.  Dr.  Geo. 
"W.  Middleton  offered  to  trim  her 
legs  up  by  cutting  the  bones  off 
farther  up  and  bringing  the  flesh 
down  over  the  ends  so  they  would 
heal  and  enable  her  to  wear  artifi- 
cial limbs,  but  the  horrors  of  that 
first  amputation  were  so  vivid  in 
her  memory  that  she  could  never 
consent  to  another  operation. 

And  so  Nellie  Unthank  waddled 
through  life  on  her  knees.  In  pov- 
erty and  pain  she  reared  a  family 
of  six  children  nor  asked  for  favors 
of  pity  or  charity  because  of  her 
tragic  handicap.  William  was  a  poor 


man  and  unable  to  provide  fully  for 
his  family;  so  Nellie  did  all  she  could 
for  herself.  She  took  in  washings. 
Kneeling  by  a  tub  on  the  floor  she 
scrubbed  the  clothes  to  whiteness 
on  the  washboard.  She  knit  stock- 
ings to  sell,  carded  wool  and  cro- 
cheted table  pieces.  She  seldom  ac- 
cepted gifts  or  charity  from  friends 
or  neighbors  unless  a  bundle  of 
darning  or  mending  came  with 
them  which  she  could  do  to  repay 
the  kindness. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Relief  Society 
sometimes  gave  a  little  assistance 
which  Nellie  gratefully  accepted, 
but  once  a  year,  to  even  the  score, 
she  took  her  children  and  cleaned 
the  meeting  house.  The  boy  car- 
ried water,  the  girls  washed  the 
windows  and  Nellie,  on  her  knees, 
scrubbed  the  floor. 

This  heroic  woman  gave  to  "Wil- 
liam Unthank  a  posterity  to  per- 
petuate his  name  in  the  earth  and 
he  gave  her  a  home  and  a  family  to 
give  comfort  and  care  to  her  old 
age. 

In  memory  I  recall  her  wrinkled 
forehead,  her  soft  dark  eyes  that 
told  of  toil  and  pain  and  suffering, 
and  the  deep  grooves  that  encircled 
the  corners  of  her  strong  mouth. 
But  in  that  face  there  was  no  trace 
of  bitterness  or  railings  at  her  fate. 
There  was  patience  and  serenity  for 
in  spite  of  her  handicap  she  had 
earned  her  keep  and  justified  her  ex- 
istance.  She  had  given  more  to  fam- 
ily, friends  and  to  the  world  than 
she  had  received. 


or 
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VI.  Alvina  Covert  Turner 


A 


lvina  Covert  Turner,  a  Virginian 
by  birth  and  a  German  by  descent, 
is  now  a  resident  of  New  York  City. 
To  this  place  she  came  from  North 
Carolina,  after  her  marriage  to  Ros- 
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coe  W.  Turner,  an  attorney  by  pro- 
fession. 

Always  deeply   religious  by  na- 
ture, yet  she  was  not  inclined  to 
fanaticism.     Hers   is  the  thinking 
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rather  than  the  merely  emotional 
type  of  mind. 

Three  things  became  "convic- 
tions" with  her,  "even  in  my 
'teens."  They  were  baptism,  tith- 
ing, and  the  need  for  divine  author- 
ity in  religion.  "Why  were  there 
so  many  different  creeds?"  There 
was  no  satisfying  answer.  ""Why  did 
the  ministers  lack  the  power  the 
apostles  possessed?"  To  this  she  re- 
ceived the  conventional  reply:  "It 
is  not  needed  now!" 

This   did  not  satisfy  her  mind. 

"While  I  keenly  enjoyed  my  as- 
sociation with  these  fine  people," 
she  says,  speaking  of  her  Baptist 
friends,  "and  received  much  in  the 
way  of  spiritual  advancement.  I 
was  never  completely  filled  with 
peace  and  satisfaction." 

And  so,  in  order  not  to  belong 
to  anything  which  she  had  to  "pre- 
tend to  believe,"  but  did  not,  she 
severed  her  connection  with  the 
church  of  her  childhood  and  youth. 

That  must  have  cost  her  some- 
thing. 

Religiously  she  was  now  foot- 
loose. But  where  was  she  to  go?  Two 
things  she  had,  which  are  pearls  of 
great  price  in  any  human  life.  She 
had  an  unfaltering  ■  trust  in  God, 
and  she  had  an  eager,  open  mind. 

"From  that  time  on,  when  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  (out  of  in- 
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terest,  I  feel  sure)  presented  their 
beliefs,  I  always  carefully  investi- 
gated their  claims,  fearing  that,  if 
I  did  not,  they  might  perchance 
have  the  very  authority  I  was  seek- 
ing." Thus,  during  the  next  few 
years,  she  became  familiar  with 
many  churches  and  many  creeds. 

Mormonism,  however,  was  not 
one  of  these. 

One  day  in  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
Mrs.  Turner's  birthplace  and  her 
home  at  the  time,  she  was  visited 
by  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Brooke 
Temple.  Very  casually  and  "with- 
out comment,"  the  younger  woman 
placed  on  the  table  a  volume  of  siz- 
able proportions. 

This  particular  book  had  had  a 
peculiar  history.  In  1927  the  Tem- 
ples, while  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  were 
called  upon  by  two  men,  elders  of 
a  church.  These  men  either  sold 
or  gave  them  this  work,  which  was 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  As 
"neither  of  them  had  any  interest 
in  religious  literature,"  their  only 
purpose  in  retaining  it  was  that 
"Mamma  would  like  to  read  it." 
And,  "notwithstanding  they  want- 
ed to  get  rid  of  excess  baggage," 
this  book  went  with  them  "here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  till  they  re- 
turned to  Norfolk." 

This  was  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  the  men  who  sold  or  gave  it  to 
them  were  Mormon  missionaries. 

Mrs.  Turner  later  took  up  the 
volume  and  examined  it,  with  no 
other  feeling,  she  says,  than  a  cer- 
tain "aloofness."  Meantime,  as  she 
read  the  title,  "vague  memories" 
haunted  her  of  "a  sect  that  per- 


formed strange  rites  in  their  tem- 
ples." 

Since  she  was  convalescing  from 
an  illness,  she  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity "to  carefully  read  it 
through  without  interference." 

"As  I  read  of  these  ancient  peo- 
ple and  God's  dealings  with  them," 
she  says,  "I  was  amazed,  and  won- 
dered if  it  were  all  true.  It  seemed 
that  I  involuntarily  prayed.  I  remem- 
ber saying,  'Lord,  are  these  things 
true?  Are  these  people  of  Israel,  as 
is  claimed?'  Immediately  there  came 
to  my  mind  the  words,  'These  are 
my  other  sheep.' 

"Such  a  thing  had  never  hap- 
pened to  me  before.  What  was  it? 
I  had  not  recently  heard  a  sermon 
on  that  subject  nor  read  about  it. 

"After  much  speculating,  I  dis- 
missed the  incident  from  my  mind, 
and  resumed  my  reading. 

"On  getting  to  Third  Nephi, 
where  Jesus  makes  known  that  the 
Nephites  were  his  'other  sheep,'  I 
had  another  experience  of  amaze- 
ment and  bewilderment."  Here 
were  the  very  words  which  had 
come  so  strangely  to  her  mind  from 
she  knew  not  where.  / 

And  then,  near  the  end  of  the 
volume,  she  came  upon  those  fate- 
ful words  of  Moroni:  "When  ye 
shall  receive  these  things,  I  would 
exhort  you  that  ye  ask  God,  the 
eternal  Father,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  if  these  things  are  not  true; 
and  if  ye  shall  ask  with  a  sincere 
heart,  with  real  intent,  having  faith 
in  Christ,  he  will  manifest  the  truth 
of  it  unto  you,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

This  moved  her  deeply.  "So  with- 
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out  knowing  it,  I  could  in  all  sin- 
cerity say  that  I  had  inquired  and 
was  given  a  testimony  that  it  was 
all  as  represented." 

Up  to  this  time  Mrs.  Turner,  in 
spite  of  her  wide  searchings  for  a 
church  with  authority,  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  people  whose  book 
she  had  read.  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  "the 
only  one  with  which  I  was  not  fam- 
iliar." So  now  she  was  "consumed 
with  the  desire  to  find  out  what  its 
claims  were." 

In  Norfolk  she  tried  vainly  to 
locate  members  of  that  church.  But 
when,  a  year  or  two  later,  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  New  York  City,  she 
was  "definitely  urged  and  impelled 
to  find  the  one  church  which  I  had 
not  investigated." 

Turning  to  the  Red  Book  (City 
Guide),  she  found  that  the  Mor- 
mons held  their  meetings  in  Stein- 
way  Hall.  So  "one  beautiful  Sun- 
day morning,  in  October,  1930,  I 
worshipped  with  the  Latter-day 
Saints  for  the  first  time."  There 
she  bought  a  copy  of  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price  and  was  supplied  with 
some  tracts — all  of  which  she  read 
interestedly.  Later  she  obtained 
copies  of  the  Doctrine  and  Coven- 
ants and  the  Articles  of  Faith,  by 
Elder  James  E.  Talmage. 

"As  I  studied  the  claims  of  this 
church,"  she  says,  "I  just  knew 
they  were  true! 

"Thank  God  for  the  gift  of 
faith!" 

Does  any  missionary  feel  dis- 
couraged at  not  having  done  any 
great  work  during  his  two  years' 
labor  in  the  field?  Mrs.  Turner 
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has    a     word    of    encouragement. 

"It  was  fourteen  years  ago,"  she 
remarks  philosophically,  "that  those 
humble  missionaries  came  to  my 
daughter's  home  in  Toledo.  They 
may  have  gone  back  weary,  dis- 
couraged, at  their  failure  to  accom- 
plish more  for  their  Master.  But 
they  did  a  marvelous  work  that  day. 
Till  now  the  fruitage  of  that  one 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  our 
family  is:  my  husband,  five  sons, 
two  sons-in-law,  two  daughters, 
two  daughters-in-law,  and  four 
grandchildren,  besides,  much  work 
for  the  dead." 

All  these  conversions,  she  says, 
came  about  "through  the  hard 
way." 

•  "My  husband,  who,  as  stated,  was 
an  attorney,  believed,  with  the  pride 
of  the  South,  that  all  religion  com- 
menced and  ended  in  the  church 
of  his  fathers,  the  Methodist.  He 
could  never  have  accepted  Mormon- 
ism  until  he  was  prepared  and  the 
way  made  clear. 

"First,  we  lost  our  oldest  son, 
aged  twelve.  This  was  a  blow  such 
as  he  had  never  felt  before.  Ques- 
tions were  raised  in  his  mind  to 
which  his  church  could  give  no 
answer.  He  began  for  the  first  time 
to  think  and  to  reason  about  God 
and  His  purposes  in  it  all. 

"Then  he  was  betrayed  by  one 
he  had  trusted,  bringing  great  fi- 
nancial loss,  and  shaking  his  faith 
in  man.  From  this  we  have  never 
fully  recovered.  Down  the  slope 
we  have  traveled  until,  economical- 
ly, we  reached  the  bottom. 

"Into  all  these  experiences  I  en- 
tered, and  likewise  suffered.     But  I 
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felt  that  God  had  a  purpose  in  it, 
and  attempted  to  keep  my  husband 
firm  in  his  trust  in  the  Lord. 

"We  have  traveled  far  over  a 
hard  road,  and  the  end  is  not  in 
sight.  Our  faith  has  been  tested 
and  tried  many  times.  I  know  that, 
had  my  husband  not  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Lord  and  his  spiritual 
soil  prepared  for  the  seed,  he  would 
have  attained  much  distinction  and 
wealth.  I  also  know  that  I  am  grate- 
ful that  the  Lord  used  these  experi- 
ences to  prepare  him  for  better 
things. 

"Many  times  he  has  told  me  how 
grateful  he  was  that  I  had  led  him 
to  find  the  truth,  and  now  he  un- 
derstands and  can  see  clearly  just 
how  he  had  been  led  by  the  Lord, 
through  me,  along  those  dark  and 
trying  paths. 

"There  is  an  estrangement  be- 
tween some  very  dear  friends  and 
myself.  They  have  withdrawn  from 
an  association  which  was  very  pleas- 
ant, and  no  longer  seek  my  com- 
pany. We  have  given  up  much  of 
the  things  dear  in  this  life. 

"That  is  one  picture  of  the  'sacri- 


fice' which  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  make.  On  the  other  side  is  an- 
other picture,  a  picture  of  joy  and 
happiness.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  have  a  part  in  bringing  my  hus- 
band and  children  into  a  true 
knowledge  of  God,  of  our  latter-day 
prophet,  of  the  gospel  restored,  and 
of  divine  authority. 

"No  one  can  read  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  think  carefully,  pray  earn- 
estly that  they  may  know,  without 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
I  came  to.  I  no  more  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  story  given  to  us  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  than  I 
doubt  that  Jesus  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  that  he  lived  among 
men,  and  that  he  was  crucified  by 
those  whom  he  came  to  help. 

"I  pray  that  ere  long  the  world 
will  read  and  study  this  Book  as 
I  did  and,  as  a  consequence,  come 
into  that  fulness  of  life  and  knowl- 
edge of  God's  plan." 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform. 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm! 
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JOSEPH    J.    CANNON 


The  Tragedy  at  Nauvoo 

JlNauvoo  was  like  a  magic  city  in 
the  spring  of  1843  when  the  Can- 
non family — nearly  seven  months 
out  from  Liverpool — finally  arrived 
to  join  the  Saints.     In  four  years 
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it  had  changed  from  an  unhabit- 
able marsh  to  the  largest  city  in 
Illinois.  Its  site,  on  the  bank  of 
the  quiet  Mississippi,  gave  it  dignity. 
The  people  had  drained  the  low- 
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lands,  and  with  the  departure  of 
the  mosquitoes  went  the  malaria  al- 
so. Industry  was  apparent  every- 
where. Substantial  homes,  work- 
shops, a  few  stores,  and  farms  ex- 
tending out  from  the  town,  indi- 
cated prosperity.  Its  rapid  growth 
gave  it  the  feel  of  hope  and  prog- 
ress. 

But  the  individuality  of  Nauvoo 
did  not  arise  out  of  its  thrift,  but 
from  the  ideas  and  organization  of 
the  people.  It  was  divided  into  ten 
ecclesiastical  wards,  a  temple  of 
white  stone  was  being  built  on  a 
hill  and  its  principal  man  and  re- 
cently elected  mayor  was  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Prophet.  Its  citizens 
were  not  the  usual  settlers  of  a  new 
western  town,  who  had  gone  to  the 
frontiers  as  civilization  advanced 
behind  them.  They  came  from  the 
eastern  states,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  sober  farmers  and  crafts- 
men generally,  but  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  professional  people  among 
them.  Victims  of  shocking  per- 
secution and  drivings,  they  never- 
theless held  their  heads  high,  confi- 
dent and  undefeated.  They  pos- 
sessed the  ferment  that  would  leav- 
en the  world. 

The  ship  carpenter  bought  him- 
self a  home  near  that  of  his  broth- 
er-in-law John  Taylor,  and  built  a 
shop,  where  he  could  carry  on  the 
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joiner's  trade.  He  was  a  fast,  effi- 
cient worker,  able  to  construct 
houses  or  make  furniture  to  fill 
them.  There  was  much  to  do  and 
he  worked  with  energy. 

The  son,  George  Q.,  now  sixteen, 
found  employment  with  the  Times 
and  Seasons  edited  by  John  Taylor, 
with  whom  he  lived.  The  thought- 
ful youth  was  known  to  some  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  city  be- 
cause of  their  having  visited  Liver- 
pool and  been  entertained  at  his 
home  there.  Doubtless  he  came  to 
the  attention  of  others,  also.  But 
observant  and  possessed  of  an  al- 
most perfect  memory,  he  soon  came 
to  know  all  the  leaders  and  many 
of  the  people  even  if  they  did  not 
know  him. 

While  learning  the  typesetting 
and  the  printing  trade,  an  incident 
occurred  that  revealed  his  attitudes. 
Some  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
community  were  apostatizing  from 
the  Church,  John  C.  Bennett  being 
an  outstanding  example,  because  of 
immorality.  One  of  the  employes 
of  the  printing  shop  followed  them. 
This  young  man,  noticed  the  devo- 
tion of  the  English  boy  to  the 
Church,  and  made  a  systematic  ef- 
fort to  turn  him  away.  He  would 
frequently  say,  "When  you  get  as 
old  as  I  am,  George,  you  will  see 
how  false  it  is  and  will  give  it  up." 

One  day  he  was  boasting  to  his 
companions  about  an  immoral  es- 
capade he  had  had  the  night  before, 
not  knowing  that  the  boy  was  lis- 
tening. When  he  had  finished,  the 
small,  slender  lad  walked  up  to  him, 
shook  his  fist  in  his  face  and  said: 

"Damn  you,  Tom  Rolfe.     You 


told  me  that  when  I  grow  up,  I 
will  lose  my  faith  in  this  Church. 
I  certainly  will  if  I  do  the  wicked 
things  you're  boasting  about." 

But  apostacy  was  not  the  only 
trouble  that  threatened.  One  Sun- 
day in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1843, 
the  afternoon  meeting  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  hurried  entrance  of 
William  Clayton  who  conveyed  a 
message  to  Hyrum  Smith.  The 
brethren  immediately  gathered  in  a 
hollow  square  on  the  green.  An  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  kidnap  the 
Prophet  Joseph  who  was  visiting 
some  two  hundred  miles  up  state, 
and  carry  him  to  Missouri,  where 
open  threats  were  made  that  he 
would  be  killed.  Armed  men  were 
immediately  sent  to  rescue  him. 

The  kidnappers  claimed  the 
Prophet  as  their  legal  prisoner,  but 
he  had  them  arrested,  and  all  were 
brought  to  Nauvoo,  where  they  were 
released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
A  great  celebration  was  held.  Nat- 
urally young  George  Cannon  was 
not  a  guest  at  a  dinner  to  some  fifty 
people  at  the  home  of  the  Prophet, 
where  the  two  kidnappers,  Wilson 
and  Reynolds,  were  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  waited  on  by 
Emma,  Joseph's  wife,  but  he  doubt- 
less had  a  place  close  to  the  front 
in  the  great  meeting  held  later  at 
the  grove  and  shouted  "Yes"  with 
the  thousands  gathered  there  when 
the  Prophet  \asked  if  they  would 
support  his  pledge  that  the  two  kid- 
nappers in  spite  of  their  violence 
and  abuse  should  go  their  way  un- 
harmed. 

He  was  also  in  the  crowd  just  a 
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year  later  on  June  27,  1844,  when 
Governor  Thomas  Ford  addressed 
the  people  of  Nauvoo  who  gathered 
in  thousands  to  learn  the  fate  of 
their  beloved  leaders  imprisoned  at 
Carthage  some  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  sharp  ears  of  the  Eng- 
lish boy  doubtless  heard  the  sound 
of  the  cannon  that  was  fired  near 
Carthage  to  tell  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith 
had  been  accomplished.  He  shared 
the  grief  of  the  people  at  the  trag- 
edy and  had  an  additional  sorrow, 
because  his  beloved  uncle,  John 
Taylor,  had  been  desperately 
wounded  by  the  mob.  He  saw  his 
father  construct  the  coffins  in 
which  the  martyrs  were  to  rest.  He 
probably  was  with  him  at  night 
when  that  skillful  man  also  made 
their  death  masks. 

In  the  confusion  that  followed 
the  loss  of  the  twis  men  of  highest 
authority  in  the  Church,  the  Can- 
non family  had  no  doubts.  From 
their  kinsman,  John  Taylor,  they 
learned  that  the  Prophet  had  given 
to  the  Twelve  Apostles  all  the  keys 
of  the  Priesthood  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  heaven.  The  absent 
members  of  this  council,  prepared 
as  it  was  to  lead  the  Church,  hur- 
riedly returned  from  missions  and 
gathered  at  Nauvoo.  But  Sidney 
Rigdon,  who  had  left  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  gone  to  live  at  Pitts- 
burgh also  hastened  back,  thinking 
he  might  seize  the  leadership. 

Through  his  friend,  "William 
Marks,  president  of  the  Nauvoo 
Stake,  Rigdon  had  a  meeting  called 
in  the  grove  to  lay  his  claim  to  be 
the  "guardian"  of  the  Church  be- 
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fore  the  Saints.  There  was  a  speak- 
ing stand,  but  because  thev  thought 
they  could  be  heard  better  from  the 
other  end  of  the  open  space,  they 
climbed  into  a  wagon  and  Sidney 
Rigdon  addressed  the  great  audi- 
ence. The  youth,  George  Q.  Can- 
non, now  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
was  present.  Let  us  give  the  event 
in  his  own  words: 

"After  speaking  for  a  short  time 
he  sat  down,  and  as  soon  as  he  did 
so,  President  Brigham  Young  who 
was  in  the  stand,  having  come  there 
after  Sidney  Rigdon  had  left  it  to 
occupy  the  wagon,  arose  and  ad- 
dressed the  people.  The  congrega- 
tion wheeled  around  and  faced  him, 
turning  their  backs  on  Sidney  Rig- 
don. It  was  the  first  sound  of  his 
voice  which  the  people  had  heard 
since  he  had  gone  east  on  his  mis- 
sion, and  the  effect  upon  them  was 
most  wonderful.  Who  that  was 
present  on  that  occasion  can  ever 
forget  the  impression  it  made  upon 
them!  If  Joseph  had  risen  from  the 
dead  and  again  spoken  in  their  hear- 
ing, the  effect  could  not  have  been 
more  startling  than  it  was  to  many 
present  at  that  meeting.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Joseph  himself,  and 
not  only  was  it  the  voice  of  Joseph 
which  was  heard;  but  it  seemed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  as  though  it 
was  the  very  person  of  Joseph  which 
stood  before  them.  A  more  won- 
derful and  miraculous  event  than 
was  wrought  that  day  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  congregation  we  never 
heard  of.  The  Lord  gave  His  peo- 
ple a  testimony  that  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  man 
He  had  chosen  to  lead  them.  They 
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both  saw  and  heard  with  their  nat- 
ural eyes  and  ears,  and  then  the 
words  which  were  uttered  came, 
accompanied  by  the  convincing 
power  of  God,  to  their  hearts,  and 
they  were  filled  with  the  Spirit  and 
great  joy.  There  had  been  gloom, 
and,  in  some  hearts  probably,  doubt 
and  uncertainty;  but  now  it  was 
plain  to  all  that  here  was  the  man 
upon  whom  the  Lord  had  bestowed 
the  necessary  authority  to  act  in 
their  midst  in  Joseph's  stead."* 

From  the  hour  that  the  mob  at- 
tacked Carthage  jail  and  assassin- 
ated the  two  innocent  prisoners,  the 
beautiful  city  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  began  to  decline. 
Violence  against  the  Saints  was 
common,  and  the  determination  of 
the  mob  became  evident  to  drive  the 
people  from  Nauvoo.  Work  was 
scarce  where  had  been  a  scene  of 
greatest  industry.  George  Cannon, 

*  Juvenile  Instructor  Vol.  5,  pages 
174-175,  Biography — Joseph  Smith, 
The  Prophet. 


the  carpenter,  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  and  go  down  the  river  to  St. 
Louis,  to  work  among  the  friends 
he  had  made  during  the  winter  of 
'42-'43.  He  had  married  meantime 
and  had  assumed  new  responsibilities 
to  provide.  Less  than  two  months 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith,  he  was  stricken  there 
with  a  fatal  sunstroke  and  was  bur- 
ied among  strangers.  His  last  child 
was  born  at  Nauvoo  after  his  death. 

The  boy  George,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Saints,  contributed  to  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  walls  rise 
to  completion.  In  spite  of  the  wide- 
spread distress  and  the  difficulties 
of  preparing  for  their  flight  to  the 
west,  the  work  had  been  done,  the 
holy  ordinances  performed,  the  wish 
of  their  dear  prophet  fulfilled  and 
a  testimony  left  in  the  great  state 
of  Illinois  of  the  industry  and  spir- 
itual integrity  of  the  little  people 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
restored  gospel  of  Christ. 
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VI.  The  Apostle 


t  the  General  Conference  of  Oc- 
tober, 1907,  Anthony  W.  Ivins  was 
sustained  as  a  member  of  the  Quo- 
rum of  Twelve  Apostles,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  resulting   from   the   death 


APOSTLE  ANTHONY  W.  IVINS 

of  Elder  George  Teasdale.  He  was 
instructed  to  return  to  Mexico, 
where  he  presided  over  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  colonies  comprising  the 
Juarez  Stake  of  Zion,  and  prepare 
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to  move  to  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
meant  that  he  must  sell  his  home, 
liquidate  his  business  interests,  and 
move  his  family,  just  as  he  had  done 
when  he  was  called  to  that  country 
twelve  years  before.  But  this  time 
he  was  not  so  reluctant  to  under- 
take the  task  of  moving,  for  he 
was  coming  home  after  a  long  ab- 
sence in  a  foreign  land. 

He  went  back  to  Mexico  and 
spent  three  months  traveling 
through  the  colonies  to  adjust 
Church  matters  and  attend  to  his 
business  affairs  and  those  of  the 
Mexican  Colonization  Company.  In 
January  he  was  called  to  Salt  Lake 
for  consultation  concerning  the 
question  of  purchasing  a  tract  of 
land  near  Colonia  Dublan.  He  was 
back  in  Colonia  Juarez  in  time  for 
the  Stake  Conference,  at  which,  on 
March  7th,  he  was  released  from 
his  position  as  Stake  President.  The 
Juarez  Stake  was  reorganized,  with 
Junius  Romney  as  President  and 
Hyrum  S.  Harris  and  Charles  Mc- 
Clellan  as  his  counselors. 

On  March  9  th  a  Stake  Reunion 
was  held  in  honor  of  Bro.  Ivins  and 
his  family,  and  the  next  day,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  four 
of  his  eight  children,  he  left  for 
Salt  Lake,  where  he  arrived  on 
March  30,  1908.  He  was  present 
at    the   April   General    Conference 
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and,  on  April  19  th,  as  his  first  con- 
ference assignment  as  a  member  of 
the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  he  at- 
tended the  Quarterly  Conference 
of  the  Liberty  Stake 

After  taking  preliminary  steps 
toward  getting  his  family  settled, 
he  left,  on  May  16th,  for  Mexico. 
He  visited  the  mountain  colonies, 
where  he  reorganized  the  Chuichu-' 
pa  and  Garcia  wards,  adjusted  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Pacheco  Land 
Committee,  and  helped  settle  the 
estate  of  one  of  the  brethren.  He 
attended  the  Quarterly  Conference 
at  Colonia  Diaz  and  presented  a 
statement  of  the  financial  account 
of  the  Diaz  Saints  with  the  Colon- 
ization Company.  At  Colonia  Du- 
blan  he  met  with  the  Stake  Presi- 
dency and  Bishopric  to  discuss  the 
situation  brought  about  by  the  kill- 
ing of  George  A.  Black  by  a  Mexi- 
can. He  made  a  business  trip  to  El 
Paso  and  returned  to  Colonia  Juarez. 
There  he  made  his  final  preparations 
to  depart  and,  on  July  14th,  left 
the  colonies  for  Utah.  As  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  people  over  whom 
he  had  presided  for  so  many  years, 
trouble  was  brewing  for  them.  On 
June  30th  he  had  written  in  his 
journal:  "Company  of  soldiers  came 
into  Casas  Grandes  last  night."  And 
the  day  he  took  the  train  for  El 
Paso  he  wrote:  "Attended  meeting 
at  Dublanon  the  12th.  Revolution." 
Widespread  revolution  had  not  yet 
broken  out  in  Mexico,  but  it  was 
in  the  making,  and  there  were  omin- 
ous signs  of  approaching  disturb- 
ances which  were  to  force  the  col- 
onists to  flee  from  their  homes. 

Arriving  in  Salt  Lake,  Bro.  Ivins 


entered  upon  his  routine  duties  as 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In  car- 
rying them  out  he  was  to  learn  from 
experience  the  significance  of  the 
Lord's  designation  of  this  quorum 
as  "a  traveling  presiding  High 
Council."  For  thirteen  years  he 
traveled  almost  continuously,  visit- 
ing the  stakes  of  Zion  from  Can- 
ada to  Mexico.  It  was  a  rare  Sun- 
day when  he  was  not  in  attendance 
at  some  Quarterly  Conference.  And 
getting  to  these  conferences  was 
not  as  simple  a  matter  as  it  is  to- 
day. The  automobile  had  not  come 
into  universal  use,  and  visiting  some 
of  the  outlying  stakes  was  a  stren- 
uous adventure  in  "roughing  it." 

On  the  evening  of  August  18, 
1908,  Elders  Ivins  and  Francis  M. 
Lyman  left  Salt  Lake  by  train  to 
attend  the  Uintah  Stake  Confer- 
ence. They  spent  the  night  at  Col- 
ton  and  next  day  went  by  team  52 
miles  to  Theodore.  On  the  20th 
they  traveled  only  25  miles  and 
stopped  at  Myton  to  hold  meetings 
with  the  Saints  there.  On  Friday 
the  21st,  they  drove  3  5  miles  to 
Vernal,  where  they  held  two  days 
of  Conference  meetings,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  went  15  miles 
to  Jensen  for  an  evening  meeting. 
On  Monday  they  went  by  stage  to 
the  railroad  in  Colorado  and  took 
the  train  for  Salt  Lake,  arriving 
there  on  the  morning  of  the  26th. 
They  had  traveled  nearly  150  miles 
by  team  and  taken  a  week  to  at- 
tend Conference  at  Vernal,  which 
is  now  only  four  or  five  hours  from 
Salt  Lake  by  automobile.  And  on 
one  trip  of  three  weeks,  Bro.  Ivins 
traveled  nearly  400  miles  by  team 
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and  held  twenty  meetings  at  St. 
George,  Enterprise,  Littlefield,  Mes- 
quite,  Overton,  St.  Thomas,  Moapa, 
St.  Joe,  Panaca,  DeLamar,  Alamo, 
and  Lund,  in  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada. 

The  new  Apostle  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  activities  outside  his  reg- 
ular appointments  in  the  Stakes  of 
Zion.  Before  he  had  finished  mov- 
ing to  Utah  he  was  delegated  by 
Governor  Cutler  to  go  to  San  Juan 
County  to  assist  in  the  settlement 
of  difficulties  which  had  arisen  there 
between  the  Indians  and  white  set- 
tlers. And  three  months  later  he 
went,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Church,  to  Independence,  Missouri, 
to  investigate  the  financial  troubles 
of  the  Danielson  Implement  Com- 
pany. 

He  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
Latter-day  Saint  colonists  in  Mexi- 
co, and  in  eight  years,  made  six- 
teen trips  to  that  country.  When 
he  was  there  in  December,  1910, 
revolution  against  the  government 
of  President  Porfiro  Diaz  had  brok- 
en out  in  the  district  of  Guerrero, 
but  had  not  yet  come  near  the  col- 
onies. However,  it  soon  reached 
them  and,  the  following  January, 
he  returned  to  be  near  them,  "dur- 
ing the  present  critical  revolution- 
ary condition."  On  his  arrival  he 
learned  that  the  government  offi- 
cials had  made  demands  upon  the 
Saints  for  men  to  fight  against  the 
revolutionists.  With  Pres.  Romney 
he  called  upon  the  Jefe  Politico  at 
Casas  Grandes  and  offered  the  sup- 
port of  the  Mormons  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  requested  that  they  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  shed  blood. 
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The  colonists  were  not  forced  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  rebels,  but 
two  of  them  were  murdered  by  local 
Mexicans. 

When  he  next  went  to  Mexico, 
in  March  1912,  that  nation  was  in 
the  throes  of  another  revolution, 
and  the  country  surrounding  the 
Chihuahua  colonies  was  controlled 
by  the  insurgents,  who  had  de- 
manded firearms  and  horses  of  the 
Saints.  When  this  demand  was  not 
complied  with,  several  acts  of  vio- 
lence were  committed  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. But,  when  he  next  visited 
the  colonies,  early  in  June,  Bro.  Ivins 
found  relations  with  the  revolution- 
ists to  be  less  strained.  He  returned 
home,  and  in  July  went  to  south- 
ern Utah  on  a  fishing  trip  and  to 
visit  his  ranch  at  Enterprise.  While 
on  this  trip,  and  suffering  from  an 
illness  he  had  contracted,  he  received 
a'  telegram  from  Pres.  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  asking  him  to  go  at  once  to 
the  Mexican  border,  because  of  the 
critical  situation  of  the  colonists. 
He  arrived  at  El  Paso  on  July  13  th, 
and  a  week  later,  went  on  to  Colon- 
ia  Juarez.  There  were  many  rebel 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  col- 
onies and  they  had  renewed  their 
demands  upon  the  brethren  for  fire- 
arms, horses  and  saddles.  Elder  Ivins 
called  on  Col.  Castillo  and  Gen.  Sal- 
azar,  but  could  get  no  satisfaction 
from  them.  So  he  returned  to  El 
Paso  to  seek  an  interview  with  Gen. 
Orosco,  the  leader  of  the  current 
revolution,  who  was  at  Ciudad  Juar- 
ez. At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
July  28  th,  H.  E.  Bowman  came  to 
his  hotel  to  inform  him  that  the 
colonists  had  decided  to  send  their 
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women  and  children  to  the  United 
States.  Later  that  night  families 
from  Juarez  and  Dublan  "began  to 
pour  into  El  Paso,  penniless  and 
with  little  except  their  clothing." 
Others  from  the  mountain  colon- 
ies of  Chuichupa,  Pacheco  and  Gar- 
cia followed  as  fast  as  the  trains 
could  bring  them.  They  camped 
under  sheds  of  an  empty  lumber 
yard  and  in  an  old  vacant  building, 
until  the  United  States  government 
supplied  them  with  army  tents  and 
rations.  The  women  and  children 
from  Colonia  Diaz  went  in  wagons 
to  Hachita,  New  Mexico,  arriving 
there  on  August  2nd. 

About  250  men  had  remained  in 
the  Chihuahua  colonies,  but  diffi- 
culties with  the  Mexicans  increased 
and  they  decided  to  follow  their 
families.  They  gathered  at  a  secret 
meeting  place  in  the  mountains,  and 
on  August  7th  started  for  the  bor- 
der. A  week  later  the  last  of  them 
arrived  at  Hachita.  The  evacuation 
of  the  Chihuahua  colonists  was  now 
complete.  Of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand residents  of  the  colonies  of  Du- 
blan, Diaz,  Juarez,  Chuichupa,  Pa- 
checo and  Garcia,  there  remained 
only  four  men  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  two  of  them. 

The  Saints  in  the  state  of  Sonora 
were  also  having  their  troubles  with 
the  Mexicans,  and  soon  after  the 
middle  of  August,  they  left  their 
homes  and  began  moving  toward 
Douglas,  across  the  border  in  Ari- 
zona. When  Bro.  Ivins  arrived  there 
on  the  25  th,  he  found  that  they  had 
crossed  the  border  and  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  town. 

The  colonists  were  now  all  out 


of  Mexico.  More  than  1500  of  them 
were  camped  at  El  Paso.  Another 
500  were  living  in  government  tents 
at  Hachita,  and  nearly  that  many 
more  were  at  Douglas.  They  had 
left  their  homes  expecting  that  they 
would  soon  return,  and  so  had 
brought  none  of  their  belongings 
with  them.  They  now  found  them- 
selves without  money  or  supplies 
and  depending  upon  the  charity  of 
others  for  food  to  eat  and  a  place 
to  sleep. 

Elder  Ivins  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
and  reported  the  situation  to  the 
Church  authorities.  At  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  October  Confer- 
ence he  heard  it  announced  that  the 
colonists  in  Mexico  were  officially 
released  "from  further  missionary 
labor  in  that  country."  This  an- 
nouncement was  confirmed,  a  week 
later,  by  an  address  of  the  First 
Presidency  to  the  unfortunate  col- 
onists, advising  them  that  they  were 
released  from  any  duty  to  return  to 
Mexico,  and  that  those  who  chose 
to  return  must  do  so  on  their  own 
responsibility.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
tragic  end  to  the  colonization  proj- 
ect to  which  Bro.  Ivins  had  con- 
tributed so  much.  But  when  he 
went  to  EI  Paso,  late  in  October,  he 
learned  that  four  men  had  returned 
to  the  Chihuahua  colonies.  They 
were  followed  by  a  few  others,  with 
their  families,  but  most  of  the  re- 
fugees had  decided  to  seek  new 
homes.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment offered  to  furnish  them  trans- 
portation to  any  place  where  they 
might  wish  to  go.  They  began  to 
leave  their  camps,  and  before  the 
winter  set  in,  most  of  them  were 
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scattered  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Canada. 

Apostle  Ivins  was  called  upon  to 
perform  other  duties  not  a  part  of 
his  routine  visits  to  the  stakes  of 
the  Church.  He  succeeded  Pres. 
Joseph  F.  Smith  as  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Young  Men's  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Association,  and 
was  on  the  Religion  Class  General 
Board.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Utah  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  soon  became 
President  of  the  Board.  He  was  a 
Director  in  three  Salt  Lake  banks, 
and  National  committeeman  from 


Utah  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

On  March  10,  1921,  he  was 
chosen  as  Second  Counselor  to 
Pres.  Heber  J.  Grant,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  chapter  in  his 
life;  one  during  which  he  would  be 
engaged  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
administrative  work,  rather  than  in 
traveling  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  It  was  not  an 
unwelcome  change  for  one  who,  for 
nearly  70  years,  had  lived  as  stren- 
uous a  life  as  his  had  been. 


s^3f^ 


PART  OF  THE  VICTORY 

Bertha  A.  Kleinman 
(Inscribed  to  my  own  boys  in  service) 

It's  Mother's  Day  and  it's  gladsome  May, 

With  its  songs  and  gifts  and  cheer, 

But  it  never  can  be  quite  the  day  of  days, 

So  long  as  my  boy  is  not  here. 

The  smiles  I  smile  are  close  to  tears, 

As  I  think  of  his  absent  face, 

For  others  may  come,  and  others  may  go, 

But  no  one  can  take  his  place. 

My  boy  has  grown  to  a  man's  estate, 

And  has  answered  his  country's  call — 

O  give  me  the  courage  to  match  with  his, 

No  matter  what  fate  befall! 

Keep  him,  O  keep  him,  Thou  Pilot  of  all, 

Who  watches  on  land  and  sea, 

Keep  him  and  shield  him  and  bring  him  back 

As  part  of  the  victory; 
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[other  means  marriage  and  chil- 
dren. Marriage  and  children  mean 
home.  And  home  means,  not  a 
place  merely  where  one  hangs  up 
a  hat,  puts  away  a  bonnet,  and  sleeps 


JOSEPHINE  M.  BROADBENT 

o'nights,  and  where  the  principal 
cooking  utensil  is  a  can-opener,  but 
rather  a  place  where  one  has  a 
"square"  meal  three  times  a  day, 
where  there  are  instruction,  guid- 
ance, order,  discipline,  religion,  and, 


most  of  all,  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  hardy  plant  of  character  is 
grown,  unconsciously,  to  maturity. 

Such  a  home,  by  all  accounts, 
was  the  one  created  (with  the  help 
of  her  husband,  of  course)  by  Jo- 
sephine Murdock  Broadbent,  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  of  her  married 
life. 

Sister  Broadbent  was  the  moth- 
er of  ten  children,  nine  of  whom 
survived  her.  (She  passed  away  in 
January,  of  this  year.)  Of  these 
nine  children  six  are  boys  and  three 
girls.  Following  the  example  set 
by  the  parents,  all  of  them  have 
attended  college,  seven  have  been 
graduated,  with  degrees,  from  the 
State  University,  and  one  will  be 
graduated  this  spring.  Moreover, 
all  the  boys  have  filled  honorable 
missions  for  the  Church,  counting 
the  one  who  is  serving  in  the  mis- 
sion field  now,  in  South  America. 
One  son  is  a  physician  "somewhere 
in  the  Pacific,"  and  another  is  com- 
pleting his  course  in  medicine,  in 
uniform.  Six  of  the  children  were 
married  in  the  Temple,  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  divorce  or  a  separa- 
tion. And  all  of  them  have  been 
(and  still  are,  when  possible)  ac- 
tive in  the  wards  where  they  live. 

Solon  said,  "Count  no  man  suc- 
cessful till  you  see  his  end."  Sim- 
ilarly   we   might    say,    "Count    no 
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woman  successful  till  you  consider 
her  children."  Measured  by  this  rig- 
id standard,  Josephine  Broadbent 
was  a  successful  mother,  as  Bishop 
Broadbent  may  be  counted  a  suc- 
cessful father. 

How  was  it  done? 

First  of  all,  it  was  partly  because 
the  mother  was  what  she  was — 
sweet-tempered  by  nature,  firm 
where  she  should  be  firm  and  yield- 
ing where  it  did  not  matter,  never 
forgetting  when  she  should  remem- 
ber, cheerful,  abounding  in  that  in- 
dispensable quality  of  humor. 

Once  a  nine-year-old  in  the  fam- 
ily told  her  to  "shut  up."  It  was  a 
crucial  moment,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  home,  and  called  for  ex- 
treme measures.  What  she  did  is 
not  to  be  set  down  here,  but  it 
never  Happened  again,  either  with 
that  boy  or  anyone  else  in  the  fam- 
ily. The  children  respected  her, 
and  respect  is,  in  the  end,  the  basis 
of  love. 

An  adolescent  son,  when  he  came 
home  late  at  night  (or  was  it  morn- 
ing?) left  his  shoes  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  He  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
turb any  of  the  family!  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  he  came  face  to  face 
with  his  mother.  All  she  said  was, 
"You  didn't  need  to  leave  your 
shoes  there,  son!"  But  it  was  enough. 
There  was  no  recurrence  of  this 
stealth.  And  the  word  got  itself 
passed  around  among  the  others. 

While  Sister  Broadbent  never  en- 
couraged her  sons  to  fight,  still,  one 
time  when  she  came  home  unawares 
and  found  two  of  her  young  hope- 


fuls at  fisticuffs  in  the  parlor,  she 
hastily  moved  the  chairs  and  the 
table  away  from  the  scene  of  com- 
bat, sat  on  the  table,  acted  as  referee 
for  the  battle,  encouraging  now  one, 
now  the  other,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  seemed  to  be  failing.  Under 
her  supervision  the  contest  was 
equal.  But  the  boys  saw  the  point. 
They  felt  cheap,  fighting  in  the 
presence  of  their  mother,  and  there- 
after got  along  well. 

Always  she  had  the  idea  that  her 
children  were  better  off  at  their 
own  home  than  at  others'.  So  she 
encouraged  them,  whether  they 
were  children,  adolescents,  or  young 
adults,  to  bring  their  companions 
home  with  them.  And  she  made 
things  so  pleasant  and  lively  that 
they  wanted  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice. Thus  she  knew  what  her  own  • 
children  were  doing  and  what  sort 
of  companions  they  had. 

Shortly  after  her  death  a  young 
woman,  long  since  married  and  in 
another  town,  wrote  to  one  of  the 
family,  to  express  her  grief  at  a  loss 
so  irreparable.  It  was  as  if,  she 
said,  her  own  mother  had  passed  on. 
Dozens  could  have  said  the  same 
thing. 

One  is  amazed  that  a  woman 
with  such  a  large  household  could 
find  time  for  even  one  public  re- 
sponsibility, let  alone  several  di- 
verse responsibilities.  Yet  Sister 
Broadbent  engaged  in  much  public 
work.  Never,  from  the  time  of 
her  marriage  to  that  of  her  demise, 
was  she  without  some  position,  re- 
ligious or  secular. 

— More  on  page  182 
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EVA  MAY  GREEN 

Eva  May  Green  has  had  20  years 
very  successful  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
Gospel  Message  Departments  of  the 
Sunday  Schools.  She  has  served  re- 
cently as  stake  teacher-trainer  in 
Salt  Lake  Stake.  Her  Church  work 
also  includes  teaching  the  Gleaner 
Girls  in  M.I.A. 

She  has  her  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  has  made  an  outstanding 
record  as  a  classroom  teacher,  prin- 
cipal, and  supervisor  in  the  public 
schools.  She  served  as  State  Presi- 
dent of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma   (na- 


tional women's  professional  educa- 
tional  fraternity)     1940-42. 

She  will  be  very  helpful  in  the 
preparation  of  teacher  improve- 
ment lessons  for  officers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Sunday  School  and  the 
Primary  Associations  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  a  wise  counselor  in  plan- 
ning courses  of  study  and  proced- 
ures for  all  departments  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools. 

Melba  Glade  has  for  1 0  years  past 

been  supervisor  of  the  Kindergarten 

Department  in  Highland  Ward  and 

— More  on  page  185 
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PRESIDENT    JOSEPH    F.    SMITH 

I  have  learned  to  place  a  high  estimate  upon  the  love  of  mother. 

I  have  often  said,  and  will  repeat  it,  that  the  love  of  a  true  mother 
comes  nearer  being  like  the  love  of  God  than  any  other  kind  of  love. 

The  father  may  love  his  children,  too;  and  next  to  the  love  that  the 
mother  feels  for  her  child,  unquestionably  and  rightfully,  too,  comes  the 
love  that  the  father  feels  for  his  child. 

But,  the  love  of  the  father  is  of  a  different  character,  or  degree,  to  the 
love  of  the  mother  for  her  child,  illustrated  by  the  fact  of  working  with 
his  boy,  having  him  in  his  presence,  becoming  more  intimate  with  him, 
learning  his  characteristics  more  clearly;  becoming  more  familiar  and  more 
closely  related  to  him;  the  result  of  which  is  that  his  love  for  him  is  in- 
creased, and  the  love  of  the  boy  is  increased  for  his  father,  for  the  same 
reason,  merely  because  of  that  closer  association. 

So  the  child  learns  to  love  his  mother  best,  as  a  rule,  when  the  mother 
is  good,  wise,  prudent,  and  intelligent,  because  the  child  is  with  her  more, 
they  are  more  familiar  with  each  other  and  understand  each  other  better. 
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She    plays  with  me  and  works  for  me,  And  teach  -  es  me  to 
I     help   her    ev- 'ry    way    lean,  For    all    she  does  for 
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SIDNEY    B.    SPERRY 


Another  supplement  to  Lessons  14 

and  1 5  in  Gospel  Doctrine 

Department  Manual 

f  I'T 

JLhe  appointment  of  Solomon,  the 
son  of  Bathsheba  by  David,  to  be 
king  over  Israel  seems  passing 
strange  to  us.  That  Bathsheba,  of  all 
David's  wives,  should  be  chosen  by 
the  Lord  as  the  mother  of  Israel's 
future  king  is  peculiar.  Her  fre- 
quent mention  in  connection  with 
Solomon  would  always  call  up  in 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  Hebrews 
the  perfidy  of  David  with  respect 
to  Uriah  the  Hittite.  Nevertheless, 
David  in  later  years  revealed  to 
Solomon  that  the  Lord  had  chosen 
him  before  he  was  born. 

Behold,  a  son  shall  be  born  to 
thee,  who  shall  be  a  man  of  rest; 
and  I  will  give  him  rest  from  all 
his  enemies  round  about;  for  his 
name  shall  be  Solomon  (Peace- 
able) ,  and  I  will  give  peace  and 
quietness  unto  Israel  in  his  days. 
(I  Chron.  22:9.) 

David  had  sons,  of  course,  who 
were  much  older  than  Solomon  and 
one  of  them,  Adonijah,  tried  to 
seize  the  throne,  but  the  vigilance 
of  Nathan,  the  Prophet,  saved  the 
day,  and  Solomon  was  anointed  king 
at  once  (I  Kings  1:5-53.) 

We    should    keep    in   mind    that 


Solomon's  appointment  as  king  was 
entirelv  proper,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  had  chosen  him.  It 
was  not  unusual  anciently  —  and 
even  now  in  the  tribal  life  of  the 
desert — to  set  aside  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture, especially  if  a  younger 
son  showed  marked  ability.  And 
Solomon  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  talent. 

When  David  felt  that  he  would 
soon  die,  he  gave  Solomon,  his  son, 
a  charge.  Part  of  his  charge  is  con- 
tained in  I  Kings  2:1-9  and  an- 
other part  in  I  Chron.  22:6-15. 

Every  man  should  take  the  first 
part  of  David's  charge  to  heart.  He 
said  to  Solomon: 

I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth; 
be  thou  strong,  therefore,  and 
show  thyself  a  man;  and  keep 
the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
to  walk  in  His  way,  to  keep  His 
statutes,  and  His  command- 
ments. .  .  (I  Kings  2:1-3.) 

This  part  of  David's  exhortation 
is  magnificent — "be  thou  strong  .  . 
show  thyself  a  man  .  .  .  and  keep 
the  charge  of  the  Lord."  In  this 
word  picture  we  again  visualize  Da- 
vid in  the  days  of  his  young  man- 
hood. Note  that  strength  and  man- 
hood are  tied  up  with  keeping  the 
injunctions  of  God.  This  was  no 
anaemic  advice.     It   came  from  a 
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strong  man,  who  despite  his  great 
sins,  realized  that  man  at  his  best 
must  be  allied  with  God.    Here  is 
a  profound  lesson  for  the  young 
man  of  our  day  who  would  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  the  world.  Yes, 
and  a  lesson  for  the  oldsters,  too. 
The  older  I  grow — and  I  now 
stand  on  the  brink  of  eternity — 
the  more  comes  back  to  me  that 
sentence  in  the  Catechism  which 
I  learned  when  a  child,  and  the 
fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning  be- 
comes:  "What  is  the  chief  end 
of  man?  To  glorify  God  and  en- 
joy him  forever."   (Carlyle) 

The  other  part  of  David's  charge 
— in  which  we  are  most  interested 
— was  for  Solomon  to  build  a  tem- 
ple to  the  Lord.  (I  Chron.  22:6-15.) 
It  seems  that  David  had  gathered  a 
vast  amount  of  the  best  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
Lord's  house,  and  a  great  many 
skilled  workmen,  but  since  he  had 
been  a  man  of  blood  the  Lord  for- 
bade him.  Now  Solomon  was  chos- 
en to  do  the  work.  In  this  charge 
and  in  the  preparations  made  by 
David  we  again  see  the  man's  heart 
and  his  love  for  God. 

From  the  days  of  Moses  to  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple had  been  blessed  with  a  taber- 
nacle where  certain  endowments  for 
the  living  were  given.  But  now 
Solomon,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
charged  "to  build  a  house  in  the 
land  of  promise,  that  those  ordin- 
ances might  be  revealed  which  had 
been  hid  from  before  the  world 
was."(D.  &  C.  124: 3  8.) In  due  time 
after  he  had  been  established  as 
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king,  Solomon  proceeded  to  the  task 
of  erecting  and  dedicating  a  tem- 
ple. We  have  two  accounts  of  the 
same,  one  in  I  Kings  5:15  to  8:66, 
the  other  in  II  Chron.  2:1  to  7:10. 
With  the  help  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  Solomon  completed  the 
building  in  the  grand  manner,  and 
the  Lord  manifested  his  glory  at  the 
dedication  of  the  same.  The  prayer 
uttered  by  Solomon  when  his  peo- 
ple gathered  is  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  notice.  (I  Kings  8:22-53.) 
The  advice  and  supplication  given 
therein  might  well  be  taken  to  heart 
in  this  generation,  especially  by  our 
own  people. 

The  temple  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity not  as  large  as  many  have 
thought.  We  estimate  that  it  was 
about  120  feet  in  length,  45  feet 
in  width,  and  about  60  feet  high. 
But  Dr.  Theodore  Robinson  esti- 
mates its  interior  length  at  roughly 
100  feet,  its  breadth  about  a  third 
of  its  length,  and  its  height  about 
5  0  feet.  The  architecture  was  "mas- 
sive rather  than  elegant,"  but  the 
interior  and  the  general  appoint- 
ments were  magnificent. 

In  the  building  of  the  Temple 
the  diligence  and  devotion  of  Sol- 
omon in  performing  the  Lord's 
work  are   commendable. 

Perhaps  no  attribute  of  Solomon 
has  been  so  widely  heralded  as  his 
wisdom. 

And  God  gave  Solomon  wis- 
dom and  understanding  exceed- 
ing much,  and  largeness  of  heart, 
even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the 
sea-shore.  And  Solomon's  wis- 
dom excelled  the  wisdom  of  all' 
the  children  of  the  east,  and  all 
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the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  For  he 
was  wiser  than  all  men  ...  (I 
Kings  5:9-11.) 

Thus  spoke  the  ancient  historian. 
We  are  interested  in  evaluating  his 
wisdom  in  the  light  of  men's  wis- 
dom today.  But  our  Western  con- 
cept of  wisdom  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  ancient  Oriental  con- 
cept. Let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  two  concepts.  Spurgeon 
spoke  of  wisdom  as: 

...  the  right  use  of  knowledge. 
To  know  is  not  to  be  wise.  Many 
men  know  a  great  deal  and  are 
all  the  greater  fools  for  it.  There 
is  no  fool  so  great  as  a  knowing 
fool.  But  to  know  how  to  use 
knowledge  is  to  have  wisdom. 

And  Whately  denned  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  may  be  said,  almost  with- 
out qualification,  that  true  wis- 
dom consists  in  the  ready  and 
accurate  perception  of  analogies. 
Without  the  former  quality, 
knowledge  of  the  past  is  unin- 
structive;  without  the  latter  it 
is  deceptive. 

Humphrey  said  of  it  that  it  is 
"to  know  what  is  best  worth  know- 
ing, and  to  do  what  is  best  worth 
doing." 

And  finally,  Carlyle  in  his  char- 
acteristic manner  said: 

f    ■ 

The  wise  man  is  but  a  clever 
infant,  spelling  letters  from  a 
hieroglypbical  prophetic  book, 
the  lexicon  of  which  lies  in  eter- 
nity. 


Such  are  the  samples  of  the  con- 
cepts of  wisdom  prevalent  among 
Western  peoples. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
wisdom,  while  including  some  areas 
common  to  our  concepts  of  it,  was 
used  in  a  special  sense.  It  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  faculty  of 
acute  observation,  a  flair  for  epi- 
gram, keenness  of  wit,  "shrewd- 
ness in  discover  or  device,  clever- 
ness of  invention." 

While  Solomon  was  lauded  for 
his  wisdom  in  his  own  day  and  by 
future  generations,  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  suggest  that  the  qualities 
he  possessed  can  come  under  other 
categories.  He  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed the  keen  wit  necessary  to 
solve  difficult  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  This  abil- 
ity has  always  been  attractive  to 
the  Oriental  mind.  The  case  of  the 
two  women  contending  for  a  child 
before  Solomon  illustrates  the  point. 
(I  Kings  3:16-28.)  We  may  grant 
his  ready  ability  to  frame  proverbs 
and  compose  songs  as  well  as  abil- 
ity to  comprehend  certain  element- 
al scientific  matters.  (I  Kings  5:12- 
13.)  We  may  grant  the  statements 
made  in  II  Chronicles  9:1-7  and  I 
Kings  10:1-10  about  what  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  found  concerning 
him.  But  to  the  western  mind  none 
of  these  qualities  compensated  for 
his  lack  of  true  wisdom. 

What  a  lesson  for  us  at  the  pre- 
sent day!  Perhaps  the  title  of  this 
lesson  should  have  had  an  interro- 
gation mark  placed  after  it. 
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Theme: 

"Mother  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  happiness  in  the  home  and  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation." — 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Opening  Song: 

"Love  at  Home,"  page  46. 

Prayer: 

Sacrament  Song: 

"How  Great  the  Wisdom  and  the 
Love,"  page  115. 
Sacramental  Service: 
Tivo-and-one-balf -minute   Talks: 

1.  By  a  child:  "God's  Greatest 
Gift— My  Mother." 

2.  By  a  mother:  "My  responsibil- 
ity to  my  children,  that  I  may 
be  worthy  of  their  love  and 
honor." 

Demonstration  by  Kindergarten 
and   Primary  Departments: 
Several  types  of  programs  are  listed: 

1.  Short  songs  and  poems  pre- 
sented by  as  many  children  as  time 
permits. 

2.  A  series  of  simple  tableaux 
showing  "Ways   to  Help  Mother." 

3.  A  simple  dramatization  of  a 
poem  or  song. 

4.  Presentation  of  Acrostic  on 
Mother. 

Many  poems  and  songs  are  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  "Mother." 
It  is  here  suggested  that  each  Sun- 
day School  use  those  materials  avail- 
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able  in  its  library,  or  the  commun- 
ity library.  The  Instructors  of  past 
years  are  excellent  sources. 

Talk  on  Theme:  By  an  older  Sunday 
School  Member  —  ten  minutes. 

The  following  statements  may 
be  of  help  in  the  organization  of 
this  talk: 

"God  has  laid  upon  men  and 
women  very  sacred  obligations  with 
respect  to  motherhood,  and  these 
are  obligations  that  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded without  invoking  divine 
displeasure." — Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  strength  and  loyalty  of  our 
nation  and  of  any  nation  depends 
upon  the  homes   that  make  it. 
Music  presentation  by  the  chorister: 

Material  taken  from  George  D. 
Pyper's  book  Stories  of  Latter-day 
Saint  Hymns — about  15  minutes. 

Women  have  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  our 
Church.  The  hardships  of  life  in 
those  beginning  years  of  our  Church 
were  many.  Words  of  encourage- 
ment and  cheer  were  given  by  the 
early  poets.  Some  of  the  poems  were 
set  to  music.  The  poets  wrote  of 
many  subjects  from  gospel  themes 
to  thoughts  on  the  beautiful  out- 
doors. A  compilation  of  these  poems 
with  musical  settings  have  helped 
make  our  Mormon  hymn  books 
unique  in  that  almost  every  phase 
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and  important  event  of  Mormon 
history  is  written  into  its  songs. 

Many  of  the  representative  poets 
are  women.  The  fine  abilities  of 
these  courageous  women  are  shown 
in  their  poetry. 

Emmeline  B.  Wells,  author  of 
several  songs,  was  a  leading  figure 
in  woman's  suffrage.  During  her 
life-time,  many  literary  honors 
were  conferred  upon  her.  She  drew 
around  her  many  friends,  and  in- 
spired them  to  use  their  talents  in 
literary  and  artistic  lines.  Evan 
Stephens  urged  her  to  write  a  poem 
for  him  to  set  to  music.  Loving  the 
mountains  about  her,  she  chose 
them  as  her  topic,  and  soon  the 
words  to  "Our  Mountain  Home  So 
Dear"  were  written. 

Song: 

"Our  Mountain  Home  So  Dear" 
Dage    1 3  9 — congregation. 

Another  favorite  poetess  is  Eliza 
R.  Snow.  Her  early  life  was  spent 
in  writing  and  teaching.  She  was 
especially  gifted  as  a  writer  of 
poetry.  After  her  conversion  to  the 
Church,  her  poems  "breathed  the 
inspiration  of  the  new-found 
truth." — George  D.  Pyper. 

In  her  later  life  she  was  set  apart 
as  President  of  the  Relief  Society 
in  all  the  world.  She  wrote  the 
words  of  the  song  we  sang  for  the 
Sacrament,  "How  Great  the  "Wis- 
dom and  the  Love." 

It  was  Eliza  Snow  who  was  in- 
spired to  write  of  the  great  drama 
of  eternal  life  as  revealed  by  the  re- 
stored Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  her 
hymn-poem,  "O  My  Father." 

In   the  third   stanza  is  revealed 


the  new  and  glorious  doctrine  of  a 
Mother  in  heaven. 

Solo: 

"O  My  Father,"  page  83. 

Let  us  sing  another  song,  the 
words  of  which  were  written  by 
Eliza  R.  Snow. 

Song: 

"Truth  Reflects  Upon  Our 
Senses,"  page  246. 

Two-and-one-half -minute   Talk: 

"I'd  like  to  be  the  fellow  my 
mother  thinks  I  am." — By  a  boy 
from  the  Second  Intermediate  De- 
partment. 

Two-and-one-half -minute   Talk: 

"A  Tribute  to  My  Mother." 
(Wherever  possible  by  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services,  home  on  fur- 
lough.) 

Three  minute  Talk: 

"The  Ideal  Home." — By  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advanced  Junior  De- 
partment. The  responsibility  of 
each  member  of  the  family  toward 
the  home. 

Music: 

Mother's   Day  Selection. 

Five  minute  Talk: 

"The  Preservation  of  the  Home." 
By  a  member  of  the  Senior  Depart- 
ment. "Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother;  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee."  Exodus  20: 
12.  Mother,  the  guiding  light  of 
all  activities  in  the  home. 
Presentation  of  tokens  to  Mothers: 

Song: 

"Home  Sweet  Home,"  page  77. 
Benediction: 
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?? 


H.    ALDOUS    DIXON 


Xhere  was  once  a  lad  who  was  suf- 
ficiently fond  of  his  father  to  main- 
tain a  faithful  correspondence  with 
his  parent  whenever  the  two  were 
separated.  The  following  saluta- 
tion found  in  one  of  the  boy's  let- 
ters was  possibly  more  subtle  than 
he  intended  it  to  be.  The  boy  wrote: 

"Dear  Dad, 

I  hope  that  you  are  well  and  that 
you  will  live  all  your  life." 

Young  people  are  frequently 
overheard  to  say  that  this  ward  or 
that  school  needs  only  "a  few  first- 
class  funerals"  to  make  them  come 
to  life.  Young  people  are  frequent- 
ly ruthless,  and  often  extremely  un- 
fair, in  their  criticism  of  adults;  and 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  com- 
plaints against  adults  is  their  fail- 
ure "to  live  all  their  lives." 

A  college  freshman  orientation 
class  of  44  students  was  asked  to 
^answer  two  questions.  The  first 
was,  "If  it  were  in  your  power  to 
change  your  mother's  attitude  or 
conduct,  would  you  do  it,  and 
how?";  and  the  second,  "If  it  were 
in  your  power  to  change  your  fath- 
er's attitude  or  conduct,  would  you 
do  it,  and  how?"  Fifteen  out  of 
the  44  replied  that  their  mothers 
suit  them  exactly  as  they  are,  while 
29  would  like  their  mothers  to 
change  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  vote  upon  the  fathers  was 
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not  nearly  as  favorable.  Two  out 
of  the  44  have  fathers  who  exactly 
suit,  while  42  would  like  very  much 
to  make  dad  over. 

Before  filling  out  the  written 
questionnaire,  the  students  were  ad- 
vised that  they  were  not  to  sign  the 
questionnaire  because  the  instructor 
wanted  their  candid  reaction.  The 
replies  were  most  illuminating  in 
revealing  the  attitude  of  youth  to- 
ward adults.  Most  of  the  replies 
are  keen  and  discriminating  and 
worthy  to  be  printed  here,  but  there 
is  space  for  only  a  few. 

"I  have  been  away  from  home 
two  years,  and  both  of  my  parents 
seem  so  wonderful  that  I  wouldn't 
change  them  in  any  way.  They 
merely  tell  us  the  best  way  and 
leave  decisions  to  us.  Because  of 
this  our  whole  family  is  reliable, 
happy,  and  have  good  positions." 

"I  wouldn't  change  my  mother 
for  anything,  but  I  should  like  to 
change  some  of  dad's  ways. 

"I  like  father's  joking  nature." 

Fifteen  of  the  44  students  said  in 
substance,  "Father  should  be  more 
of  a  companion  to  mother  and  the 
family.  I  wish  that  father  would 
be  more  sociable.  He  should  treat 
his  family  at  least  as  well  as  he 
treats  strangers,  and  should  wel- 
come my  friends  to  our  home,  in- 
stead of  being  angry  with  them." 


"LIVE     ALL     YOUR     LIFE' 


Ten.  said,  "They  are  far  too  set  in 
their  ways;  they  should  reason  bet- 
ter. I  would  change  them  so  that 
they  would  see  things  out  of  the 
eyes  of  young  people.  I  wish  they 
wouldn't  live  in  the  'horse-and- 
buggy'  days." 

Even  college  professors  who  are 
supposed  to  be  progressive  tend  to 
"crawl  into  a  shell."  Although  there 
are  many  marked  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  ordinarily  the  younger  college 
instructors  are  conspicuous  for  their 
popularity  with  the  students.  Stu- 
dents proffer  the  information  vol- 
untarily that  these  younger  teach- 
ers are  fresher,  more  interesting, 
more  understanding,  less  rude,  and 
far  more  sympathetic.  All  too  fre- 
quently old  instructors  look  upon 
student  activities  as  an  absolute 
waste  of  time  and  view  the  social 
ways  of  the  students  as  infantile. 

Not  long  ago  many  adults  be- 
lieved implicitly  that  upon  ap- 
proaching middle  age  and  thereafter 
it  was  quite  useless  to  attempt  to 
learn  new  things.  "You  can't  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks,"  they  would 
say;  and,  "My  memory  is  getting 
so  bad  lately  that  I  can't  remember 
anything."  Many  women  at  thirty 
would  part  their  hair  in  the  mid- 
dle, smack  it  down  on  each  side, 
screw  it  up  in  a  bob  at  the  back,  al- 
low their  teeth  to  decay,  dress  like 
old  women,  and  resign  themselves 
to  comfortable  old  age.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  the  practice  is  rap- 
idly disappearing.  A  new  philos- 
ophy is  taking  hold  of  adults,  a 
philosophy  of  change,  flexibilty,  and 
growth.  It  is  a  philosophy  that  is 
justified  by  science,  as  we  shall  see. 


Much  research  in  psychology 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  directed  toward  adult  learn- 
ing, with  some  rather  startling  re- 
sults. In  an  attempt  to  reveal  how 
and  how  much  adults  learn,  scien- 
tists have  announced  (1)  that  an 
individual  increases  in  ability  to 
learn  from  earliest  childhood  until 
about  25  years,  when  he  is  at  his 
best,  (2)  that  there  is  a  slow  de- 
cline in  ability  to  learn  from  25 
until  45,  (3)  that  the  decline  from 
45  until  70  is  more  rapid  than  from 
25  to  45,  but  not  much  more  rap- 
id, (4)  that  an  individual  at  30 
can  learn  as  rapidly  as  he  could  at 
20,  (5)  that  an  individual  at  45 
can  learn  almost  as  fast  as  he  could 
at  15  (which  is  plenty  fast,  if  one 
observes  how  rapidly  fifteen-year- 
olds  learn  and  remembers  how  fast 
he  learned  at  fifteen  years) . 

There  are  other  factors  which  in- 
fluence learning  that  are  all  on  the 
side  of  the  adult  learner.  Through 
bitter  disappointments  the  adult  has 
had  frequent  cause  to  regret  his 
lack  of  a  broad  as  well  as  a  specific 
educational  background,  and  for 
that  reason  he  really  has  the  "will  to 
learn"  when  the  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided. The  will  to  learn  is  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  all  learn- 
ing. Some  authorities  maintain  that 
the  "will  to  learn"  is  fully  as  vital 
as  the  ability,  provided  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  subnormal. 

In  addition  to  the  "will  to  learn," 
the  adult  is  usually  less  distracted 
by  "dates,"  courting,  and  dances, 
which  often  make  serious  inroads 
upon  a  youth's  efficiency.  The  adult 
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should  be  more  able  to  make  a  time 
budget  and  observe  it,  to  make  prac- 
tical use  of  his  information,  to  learn 
while  he  earns,  and  to  exercise  judg- 
ment concerning  which  informa- 
tion is  of  most  worth. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  professor 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, was  always  anxious  that  his 
students  learn  how  to  "live  all  their 
lives."  He  taught  that  while  there 
is  no  magic  fountain  of  youth,  there 
are  many  ways  to  keep  young,  and 
that  the  best  way  is  to  keep  grow- 
ing. His  prescription  consisted  of 
learning  something  new  always,  in 
doing  a  new  bit  of  research  each 
year,  in  learning  a  new  sport,  in 
reading  new  books,  in  meeting  new 
people,  in  associating  with  age 
groups  and  economic  groups  out- 
side of  your  own,  in  learning  new 
ways,  and  in  seeing  new  lands. 

John  Dewey  is  equally  emphatic 
in  his  insistance  upon  growth.  To 
him  education  is  growth,  and  edu- 
cation really  should  have  no  end, 
except  the  capacity  to  grow  more 
richly  and  more  rapidly;  where 
growth  stops,  death  begins  to  set 
in,  and  the  fundamentals  of  growth 
are  modifiable. 

Most  definitions  of  intelligence 
include  the  idea  that  intelligence  in- 
volves the  successful  adaptation  to 
one's  environment  and  especially 
adaptation  to  changes  in  that  en- 
vironment.     An    organism   that   is 


rigid  and  not  pliable  cannot  make 
adaptations  to  change. 

Often  the  most  recent  change  and 
the  most  recent  growth  is  the  most 
important  growth.  The  peach  tree 
sends  out  new  shoots  and  fruit  spurs 
each  year,  and  any  close  observer 
by  looking  at  a  peach  tree  at  blos- 
som time  or  bearing  time  will  see 
that  all  of  the  blossoms  and  all  of 
the  fruit  are  on  the  shoots  and 
spurs  that  grew  last  year.  If  the 
tree  put  forth  no  new  shoots,  there 
would  be  no  fruit  the  next  year, 
and  the  tree  would  soon  be  useless. 

It  is  reassuring  to  Latter-day 
Saints  to  see  philosophers  and  re- 
search people  come  out  so  emphatic- 
ally for  the  principle  of  growth 
which  we  call  "eternal  progression" 
and  to  observe  that  the  entire 
Church  organization  is  set  up  to 
modify  the  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  direction  of  wholesome 
living. 

In  spite  of  the  statement  of  Karl 
Marx  that  "religion  is  an  opiate," 
Latter-day  Saints  observe  that  if 
they  will  only  give  the  Gospel  a 
chance,  they  will  "live  all  their 
lives,"  grow  continuously,  make 
satisfactory  adaptations  to  their  en- 
vironment, and  develop  the  capa- 
city to  grow  more  rapidly.  Many 
feel,  with  Sir  Phillip  Brooks  that 
"The  great  Easter  truth  is  not  that 
we  shall  live  forever,  but  that  we 
live  more  nobly  now  because  we 
shall  live  forever." 
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Superintendent — 

THE  GENERALS  REVIEW 
THEIR  PLANS 

Every  week  an  army  of  officers 
and  teachers  move  into  action  33,- 
000  strong  with  over  400,000  par- 
ticipating.    With  what  direction? 

In  over  1,000  small  groups  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
three  generals  meet  with  their  aides. 
They  plan  the  strategy  for  the  com- 
ing week.  Their  job  is  to  influence 
the  lives  and  destinies  of  people. 
This  is  How! 

A  superintendents'  weekly  coun- 
cil meeting  is  called.  Monday  is  a 
preferable  day.  It  is  the  first  day 
after  the  last  performance.  It  is  not 
a  casual  affair.  It  is  as  important  to 
the  success  of  a  Sunday  School  as 
the  councils  of  war  are  to  an  offen- 
sive campaign.  It  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  answer  the  following 
inquiries: 

1.  Is  every  class  we'll  manned 
with  a  good  Latter-day  Saint  and 
ready  for  action  next  Sunday? 

2.  Is  the  average  attendance  of 
each  class  gradually  increasing? 

3.  Has  every  teacher  a  complete 
outfit  to  do  the  task  assigned? 


4.  Will  the  preliminary  exercises 
as  planned  stimulate  spirituality? 

5.  Are  our  teachers  happy? 

An  alert  superintendency  knows 
the  answers  or  where  to  find  them. 

1.  How  to  select  and  retain 
teachers  is  a  problem  well  discussed 
in  the  handbook  (p.  49).  Teacher 
training  is  appreciated  by  the  con- 
scientious planner  (Teacher  Train- 
ing Manual)  .  Judging  from  the  at- 
tendance and  enthusiasm  of  the 
teachers,  he  knows  pretty  well  at 
Prayer  Meeting  just  what  prepara- 
tion has  been  made. 

2.  The  Secretary  is  the  aide-de- 
camp. In  running  a  Sunday  School, 
the  Superintendency  must  lean 
heavily  upon  the  records  and  facts 
preserved  by  the  Secretary.  She  has 
the  result  of  enlistment  achieve- 
ment. One  test  of  teaching  success 
is  pupil  attendance.  A  graph  for  the 
superintendency  gives  vividly  the 
picture.   (Handbook  p.  34,  seq.) 

Oftentimes  a  teacher  is  mis- 
placed. In  council  you  may  decide 
a  change  is  needed  to  a  higher  age 
level,  or  special  helps  as  suggested 
in  the  handbook  for  teaching  activ- 
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ities  before  and  during  presentation 
of  the  lesson  (p.  47) .  Faculty  meet- 
ing discussions  well  planned  should 
raise  the  level  of  pupil  participation, 
(see  Study  Guide,  Principles  of 
Teaching  by  Bennion,  Teaching  as 
the  Direction  of  Activities,  Wahl- 
quist,  etc.)  (Handbook  Faculty 
meetings  p.  15.) 

3.  Would  you  send  a  soldier  boy 
into  a  fox  hole  without  weapons? 
No  more  should  a  teacher  enter  the 
class  room  without  the  tools  of 
teaching.  (See  Handbook  p.  42  to 
46  inch) Discovery  of  need  and  sup- 
ply of  material  comes  out  of  in- 
vestigation  and   council. 

4.  The  objective  of  a  great  spir- 
itual experience  is  opened  and  start- 
ed on  its  way  by  the  preliminary 
program  of  the  Sunday  School. 
Teachers  plan  on  this  spiritual 
awakening  to  build  upon  in  the  class 
period.  That's  why  Monday  is  a 
good  day  to  start.  Careful  planning 
on  "Superintendents'  Memoranda" 
is  one  answer.  (See  loose  leaf  sheets) 
(104,  2^  minute  talks  a  year) 
(Handbook  p.  21.) 

5.  A  great  life  of  service  comes 
out  of  the  joy  and  happiness  of  serv- 
ing. Officers  and  teachers  must  re- 
joice in  their  experiences.  They 
must  be  happy! 

Pres.  Young  once  said,  "Recrea- 
tion and  diversion  are  as  necessary 
to  our  well  being  as  the  more  seri- 
ous pursuits  of  life."  A  good  social 
is  a  morale  builder.  Friendly,  con- 
genial feelings  develop  over  a  dish 
of  ice  cream.  (See  Recreation  in  the 
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Home.)  This  joyfulness  is  the  fore- 
runner of  that  great  joy  to  follow 
— the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well 
done,  for  our  Lord,  our  Savior,  our 
God. 

(Superintendents,  all  of  these 
problems  and  many  more  you  will 
consider  and  solve  with  inspiration 
in  your  weekly  superintendents' 
council  meetings.  As  well  ask  our 
soldier  boys  to  attack  at  will  as  to 
direct  Sunday  School  without  Sup- 
erintendents'    Council     meetings.) 


AoSepkine  fef.  Sufoadbenl 


(Continued  from  page  170) 

In  her  first  home,  at  Heber,  in 
Wasatch  County,  she  was  at  differ- 
ent times  stake  president  of  the 
Primary  Association  and  stake  pre- 
sident of  the  Young  Woman's  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Association.  Af- 
ter moving  to  Salt  Lake  City,  which 
the  family  did  to  be  near  the  Uni- 
versity, she  became  successively 
ward  Primary  president,  ward  Re- 
lief Society  president,  and  stake 
board  member  of  the  Primary  Asso- 
ciation. Meanwhile  she  had  served 
as  president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Chap- 
ter of  the  Woolgrowers  Auxiliary 
and  State  president  of  the  same  or- 
ganization. At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  treasurer  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Council  of  Women. 


-S 


ecretariei — 


Not  infrequently  a  telephone  call  pile  us  a  report  giving  us  this  in- 
comes into  the  general  Sunday  formation,  along  with  the  number 
School  offices  from  the  Presiding  of  Teacher  Training  classes  in  each 
Bishop's  Office.  The  conversation  stake?  We'd  like  to  know  where 
follows  something  like  this:  our  program  is  going  over,  and  why, 

"This  is  the  architect's  office  in  and  where  it  needs  a  little  stimu- 

the  Bishop's  Building.    We're  plan-  lus." 

ning  to  remodel  the  Oakley  Ward  Just  the  other  day,  Elder  Lynn 

chapel  in  South  Summit  Stake."  S.  Richards  of  the  General  Board 

"Yes."  came  in  with  the  happy  announce- 

"We'd  like  to  know,"  the  archi-  ment  that  he  was  planning  a  busi- 

tect  continues,  "just  how  much  we  ness  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  and  that 

should  enlarge  the  chapel  so  as  to  he  would  be  there  over  a  Sunday, 

seat  every  one  on  a  'peak'  attend-  A  letter  was  sent  to  Superintend- 

ance  Sunday.     Could  you  give  us  ent    Wilford    C.    Brimley    of    Los 

the  attendance  for  the  Oakley  Sun-  Angeles   Stake,   asking  if   arrange- 

day  School  last  Mother's  Day?"  ments  could  be  made  for  meetings 

"I  think  so,"  our  Sunday  School  of  Sunday  School  leaders   of  some 

office  secretary  replies  ...  "if  the  of  the  stakes  in  that  area  with  Elder 

monthly  report   is  in,   and   it  us-  Richards.      Back  in   two  or  three 

ually  is."  days  winged  a  favorable  reply. 

"But,  hold  on  just  a  minute,"  the  "Can  you  give  me  a  little  infor- 

architect  chimes  in.  "We'd  appre-  mation  about  each  of  those  stakes?" 

ciate  your  getting,  also,  the  num-  Elder    Richards    inquired    further, 

ber  of  Sunday  School  classes  held.  "I'd  like  to  get  better  acquainted 

We'd  like  to. know  how  many  class-  with  them  on  the  way  down.  Could 

rooms  are  needed.    There  may  be  a  you   tell    me   about    their    faculty 

remodel  job  there,   too."  meetings,  enlistment  work,   prayer 

In  a  flash  the  secretary  is  back  meetings,  and  any  other  informa- 

with  all  the  information  —  if  the  tion  that  will  give  me  a  basis  for 

monthly  report  is  where  it  should  an  open  discussion?" 

be  in  the  file.  It  didn't  take  long  to  make  up  a 

Then  occasionally,  there  comes  a  complete  picture  of  these  activities 
request  at  the  Sunday  School  office  for  the  three  Los  Angeles  stakes 
like  one  made  by  Elder  H.  Aldous  Elder  Richards  was  to  visit,  for  all 
Dixon,  chairman  of  the  Teacher  the  reports  were  in,  as  they  usually 
Training  Department  of  the  Gen-  are,  from  sun-kissed  California, 
eral  Board:  "Our  committee  would  The  General  Superintendency 
like  to  know  just  how  many  per-  might  have  a  request  like  the  one 
sons  are  enrolled  in  the  Teacher  it  made  not  long  ago.  A  stake  re- 
Training  Department  in  each  stake  ported  that  all  Sunday  Schools  had 
in  the  Church.     Could  you  com-  been   closing   down    for   quarterly 
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conference.  The  General  Superin- 
tendency  wanted  to  know  how  this 
practice  was  affecting  Sunday 
School  during  the  following  Sun- 
day. The  monthly  reports  told  the 
story,  in  a  hurry. 

The  General  Board,  not  so  long 
ago,  was  given  a  survey,  compiled 
from  monthly  and  annual  reports, 


showing  how  wartime  restrictions 
were  affecting  attendance  at  Sun- 
day Schools. 

Yes,  your  monthly  reports  are 
put  to  good  use.  They  help  the 
General  Board,  and  others,  to  dis- 
cover your  needs,  and  help  you  to 
meet  them.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Keep  your  reports  coming  in! 


^2T- 


<=JLibrariani — 


THE  CHURCH  IN  WAR 
AND   PEACE 

The  Church  in  War  and  Peace, 
by  Stephen  L  Richards,  Zion's 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  1943 
(Deseret  Book  Co.,    $1.00.) 

The  discussions  contained  in  this 
book  originally  were  given  as  a  ser- 
ies of  radio  talks  by  the  author, 
Elder  Stephen  L  Richards,  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Gathered  together  in  this  fine  book, 
they  are  now  available  for  perman- 
ent keeping  and  constant  reference. 

The  twenty- four  discussions  con- 
tained in  the  book  cover  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  on  gospel  doc- 
trine and  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  student,  the  teacher  and  the 


investigator  of  the  gospel.  The 
discussions  range  from  the  practical 
problems  of  every-day  living  such 
as  "Freedom  from  Bondage  of 
Debt"  to  such  subjects  as  "Temples 
and  Kingdom  of  God."  They  are 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  author- 
itative literature  of  the  Church. 

Expressed  in  the  scholarly  and 
beautiful  style  of  Elder  Richards, 
the  book  affords  the  reader  great 
pleasure  because  of  its  fine  literary 
style  aside  from  the  doctrines  dis- 
cussed. 

Beautifully  written  by  one  in 
authority  arid  presenting  pertinent 
and  important  gospel  truths,  this 
book  should  be  one  of  the  "musts" 
for  your  ward  library.    (J.H.W.) 
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SONG  FOR  MAY 

"Let's  sing  'Come,  Ye  Children  of 
The  Lord.'  " — "Oh,  we  never  sing 
that  song."  —  "Well  then,  it's  time 
we  sing  it,  in  honor  of  the  com- 
poser, Patriarch  James  H.  Wailis, 
who  is  attending  our  meeting  to- 
day." Such  was  the  conversation 
that  preceded  a  conference  held  in 
Great  Britain  during  1931,  accord- 
ing to  Elder  A.  William  Lund, 
former  Mission  President,  Assistant 
Church  Historian,  and  member  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  General 
Board. 

James  Hearknett  Wailis  was  born 
in  London,  England,  April  13,1861. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  four 
years  later  he  came  to  Utah.  Broth- 
er Wailis  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  many  church  capacities,  such 
as:  Sunday  School  superintendent, 
president  of  the  Y.M.M.I.A.,  Bishop 
of  First  Ward  at  Vernal,  Utah,  Pa- 
triarch of  Emigration  Stake,  and 
Patriarch  of  the  British,  Canadian, 
and  Northern  States  Missions. 

In  addition  to  his  church  activi- 
ties, he  was  known  throughout  the 
inter-mountain  area  for  his  news- 
paper work;  being  directly  connect- 
ed with  local  publications  at  Logan, 
Provo,  Nephi,  Roosevelt  and  Ver- 
nal, Utah.  Rexburg,  Preston,  and 
Montpelier,  Idaho  were  other  places 
where  his  publications  were  known. 
From  1931  to  1933  he  also  served 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Millennial 
Star.  Brother  Wailis  died  in  Aug- 
ust, 1940. 

Many  of  our  fine  church  songs 


are  too  often  overlooked.  This  song 
is  found  on  page  54  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Songs.  It  is  a  song 
of  promise  and  sings  of  a  future 
time  when  this  earth  shall  be  free' 
from  trouble,  sin,  and  iniquity. 
Surely  there  was  never  a  time  when 
we  had  greater  need  for  such 
thoughts. 

"When  all  men  from  sin  will  cease. 
And  will  live  in  love  and  peace." 


rjew  l/Doard  fe/emk 


emberi 


{Continued  from  page  171) 

Highland  Stake,  except  when  out 
of  the  state  for  graduate  study  and 
one  year  of  teaching  at  the  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  has  her  master's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  and  has  since  done 
graduate  work  toward  the  doctor's 
degree  at  Harvard  University. 

She  is  active  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  the  Delta  Kappa  Gam- 
ma, Childhood  Education  Associa- 
tion, N.E.A.,  and  U.E.A.;  also  as 
an  officer  of  Alpha  Beta  Theta 
Alumnae. 

In  her  public  school  work  she 
has  specialized  on  reading  in  the 
primary  grades;  this,  together  with 
her  long  and  very  successful  work 
in  the  Kindergarten  Department  in 
the  Sunday  Schools,  makes  her  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  com- 
mittees responsible  for  direction  of 
the  Junior  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church. 
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(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  272,  Stanza  4) 

He  lives,  all  glory  to  His  name  J 
He  lives,  my  Jesus,  still  the  same; 

O  sweet  the  joy  this  sentence  gives, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives." 
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HOWARD    R.    DRIGGS 


IX.     Physical  Conditions  That  Promote  Gospel  Teaching 


Two  pictures  come  plainly  to 
mind  as  this  subject  is  considered. 
Both  are  of  classrooms  where  boys 
and  girls  of  ten  and  eleven  years 
were  being  taught  gospel  lessons. 
They  were  in  different  wards  of  the 
same  stake. 

Picture  one:  A  dull  November 
day.  Meeting  house,  due  to  Sunday 
over-sleeping  of  janitor,  is  chilly. 
After  shivering  through  the  open- 
ing exercises,  younger  folk  are 
marched  to  various  classes,  older 
ones  staying  in  main  room.  A  visitor 
accompanies  one  group  into  a  cold, 
disorderly  room.  Evidently  it  had 
not  been  cleaned  for  several  weeks. 
Chairs,  a  few  scarred  and  broken, 
are  scattered  about,  some  dilapidat- 
ed song  books  lying  on  them.  On 
the  wall  is  a  graying  blackboard 
with  crayon  tidbits  and  a  dusty 
eraser;  silly  scribbling  covers  the 
board.  No  map,  nor  picture  relieves 
the  monotony.  An  earnest  teacher 
has  difficulty  getting  some  boister- 
ous boys  to  settle  down.  The  chil- 
dren are  all  restless,  inattentive  to 
the  lesson  she  has  faithfully  pre- 
pared. Results  are  suggested  in  a 
worried  remark  the  teacher  makes 
to  a  fellow  teacher  on  the  way  back 
to  closing  exercises,  "It  was  cer- 
tainly a  drab  day  for  me." 

Picture  two:  Another  November 
day,  with  overcast  skies.  The  meet- 
ing place,  however,  is  warm  and 
cheery.  Opening  exercises  are  car- 


ried through  with  promptness  and 
reverence.  On  going  with  another 
call  to  its  morning's  work,  the  vis- , 
itor  steps  into  a  clean,  tidy  room. 
The  blackboard,  really  black,  is 
ready  for  work,  with  a  few  pieces 
of  crayon  and  a  cleaned  eraser  along 
its  sill.  A  glance  about  the  room 
puts  one  in  mood  for  the  theme  of 
the  day — Thanksgiving.  Some  well- 
selected  pictures  linked  closely  with 
the  subject  adorn  the  wall.  On  the 
teacher's  table  is  a  small  vase  hold- 
ing a  few  smiling  chrysanthemums. 
Pupils,  happy  at  being  together,  are 
vibrant,  but  not  boisterous.  With 
little  effort  they  are  soon  helping 
the  teacher  forward  the  lesson.  It 
all  is  closed  with  a  feeling  of  spir- 
itual uplift. 

These  sketches  out  of  real  life, 
which  many  might  duplicate  out  of 
experience,  impresses  a  basic  truth: 
Physical  conditions  do  have  a 
marked  effect  for  good  or  ill  on 
teaching. 

Faithful  teachers,  who  are  devot- 
ing time  and  talent  to  implanting 
principles  of  the  gospel  in  the  hearts 
of  young  and  old,  are  entitled  to  a 
"square  deal"  in  these  matters. 
Cleanliness  and  order  in  classrooms 
— proper  heating  and  ventilation — 
are  fundamental  to  physical  com- 
fort and  health,  mental  and  spir- 
itual well  being. 

Yes,  the  gospel  may  be  taught, 
and   sometimes   effectively,   despite 
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most  distressful  circumstances. 
Many  a  time  it  has  found  good  folk, 
not  of  their  own  choosing,  in  hov- 
els; and  brought  them  up  into  the 
light.  In  spreading  truth,  our  mis- 
sionaries must  meet  conditions  as 
they  find  them.  In  winning  an 
anchorage  for  the  Church  in  var- 
ious communities  of  the  world,  it 
is  necessary  at  times  to  hold  classes 
in  rented  rooms  that  are  poorly  ven- 
tilated, ill-lighted,  ill-heated.  The 
writer,  helping  pioneer  this  work  in 
the  largest  city  in  America,  has  had 
to  meet  dear  little  youngsters  in 
lodge  halls,  dance  halls,  in  cloak 
rooms,  and  other  darksome  cor- 
ners. Yet  there  was  untiring  effort 
to  improve  conditions,  to  find  bet- 
ter and  better  accommodations.  It 
is  with  sympathy  and  appreciation 
of  facts  to  be  faced,  that  these  para- 
graphs are  written. 

Pioneers,  driven  "from  pillar  to 
post,"  had  to  put  up  with  cabin 
meeting  houses,  dirt-floored  and 
dirt-roofed;  or  build  boweries  for 
summer  worship.  Yet  in  all  their 
wanderings  and  distress,  there  were 
at  least  two  things  they  demanded 
— order  and  cleanliness.  It  is  true 
they  did  not  always  achieve  what 
they  desired.  Ofttimes  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility,  kept  meeting 
places  uninviting  and  uncomfort- 
able. But  these  ideals  were  ever 
kept  before  the  people:  Cleanliness 
is  next  to  Godliness.  Order  is  Heav- 
en's first  Law. 

President  Brigham  Young  often 

exhorted  the  early  settlers,  to  keep 

their  homes  and  places  of  worship 

clean  and  orderly,  to  beautify  them. 
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He  set  the  example  for  them  in  what 
he  builded  for  his  own  use  or  for 
the  Church.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  tolerant,  kindly  and  under- 
standing of  great  leaders ;  yet  waste, 
disorder,  uncleanliness  in  person  or 
habitation  he  could  not  tolerate.  His 
uplifting  discourses  are  filled  with 
practical  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Saints  to  rise  above  these 
things. 

Once  he  left  such  a  sermon,  ex- 
pressed not  in  words  but  in  action, 
ringing  in  a  certain  settlement. 
With  other  leaders,  the  President 
was  making  a  tour  of  some  towns. 
A  meeting  had  been  scheduled  with 
little  advance  notice  for  the  settle- 
ment just  mentioned.  Well,  the 
meeting  house  had  been  left  un- 
cleaned;  its  rag  carpets  along  the 
aisles  were  covered  with  dried  mud, 
tracked  in  during  a  previous  serv- 
ice. 

A  well-meaning  sister  suddenly 
took  on  herself  the  neglected  task 
of  cleaning  things  for  President 
Young.  With  broom  vigorously 
wielded  she  succeeded  in  going  up 
and  down  the  aisles  and  filling  the 
room  with  a  cloud  of  dust.  Then 
to  her  dismay  folk  began  to  gather, 
and  down  the  street  came  the  car- 
riages with  the  leaders.  Their  greet- 
ing as  they  opened  the  front  door, 
was  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  President, 
taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
turned  to  the  other  brethren  and 
said  simply  "We'll  drive  on."  And 
drive  on  they  did,  leaving  a  dis- 
appointed group,  effectively  chas- 
tised for  neglect  of  their  humble 
place  of  worship. 

Happily  through  the  fine  leader- 


Ward    fac  u  lT  y-t  eac  H  e  r    improvement 


ship  we  have  had,  great  improve- 
ment has  come  in  the  matter  of 
erection  and  upkeep  of  places  of 
worship,  recreation,  and  education 
maintained  by  our  Church.  A  splen- 
did program  right  now  is  being 
promoted  by  the  presiding  bishop- 
ric in  these  matters,  and  the  re- 
sponse is  gratifying. 

In  the  September,  1943,  issue  of 
The  Improvement  Era  and  in  the 
October  issues  of  The  Children's 
Friend  and  The  Instructor  are  stir- 
ring articles  on  this  vital  theme  by 
Bishop  Marvin  O.  Ashton.  We 
strongly  urge  their  use  in  connec- 
tion with  this  study.  Here  are  a 
few  of  his  helpful,  straight-to-the- 
mark  instructions: 

"If  you  demand  a  properly  kept 
house  of  worship,  one  that  suggests 
refinement  and  an  atmosphere  that 
breathes  the  spirit  of  worship,  you 
will  get  it." 

"You  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
your  bishop  that  he  sees  that  the 
building  is  carefully  inspected  from 
time  to  time,  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  building  are  neat  and  clean  and 
function  properly." 

"It  is  not  intended  to  intimate 
that  all  our  meetinghouses  should 
be  palaces.  We  are  emphasizing 
order  and  cleanliness  and  trying  to 
impress  our  people  that  they  should 
and  must  expect  of  the  authorities 
of  their  ward  the  proper  care  and 
furnishing  of  the  places  of  wor- 
ship." 

Now,  back  to  the  classrooms 
where  lessons  in  the  gospel  are 
taught.  We  do  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect them  to  be  well-kept,  as  Bishop 
Ashton  suggests.    Have  we  not  also 


a  right  to  look  to  each  class  using 
a  room  to  play  the  helpful  part  in 
keeping  its  "class  home"  neat  and 
clean?  It  certainly  would  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  leaders  of  the  ward 
or  branch  if  some  volunteer  service 
to  this  end  would  come  from  the 
class.  Even  little  boys  and  girls 
can  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  teach- 
er, the  bishop,  and  to  themselves  by 
lending  a  hand  to  keep  their  class- 
room clean,  neat,  attractive. 

Here  is  a  story  that  has  been 
linked  with  Washington,  which  has 
a  real  lesson  of  life  for  all.  It  hap- 
pened, so  the  story  goes,  that  this 
great  leader  was  entertained  at  din- 
ner with  some  of  his  officers  by  a 
patriotic  American.  As  the  party 
was  riding  away,  the  horse  of  one 
of  the  younger  men  was  crowded 
against  a  gateway,  and  a  dislodged 
brick  fell  to  the  ground.  Disre- 
garding the  mishap,  the  young  of- 
ficer was  riding  on,  when  the  Gen- 
eral promptly  dismounted,  replaced 
the  brick,  and  said  quietly,  I  try 
always  to  leave  a  place  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  I  found  it. 

Whatever  its  origin,  this  fine  rule 
might  be  applied  helpfully  to  the 
care  of  our  "classroom  homes."  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  pride  for  each 
group  that  uses  such  a  room  to  leave 
it  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  was 
found,  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 

Beyond  basic  cleanliness  and  or- 
der, are  other  physical  conditions  to 
be  desired.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  appropriate  pictures  not  only  to 
enhance  the  appearance  of  the 
room,  but  to  help  forward  the  pur- 
poses of  the  lesson.  In  these  days 
of   artistic   reproduction,   excellent 
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pictures  are  appearing  in  magazines, 
newspapers  and  other  publications 
that  will  serve  to  help  impress  many 
gospel  lessons.  Teachers  and  pupils 
should  be  alert  to  gather  and  use 
these.  Librarians  should  keep  files 
of  appropriate  pictures  ready  for 
use,  enriching  them  as  the  years 
go  on. 

Flowers,  too,  in  season,  add  at- 
tractiveness and  bring  uplift.  A 
spray  of  autumn  leaves  and  of  ever- 
green helps  take  the  drabness  out  of 
dull  days.  Little  things,  yes;  but 
their  influence  may  loom  large  in 
the  lives  of  many  learners. 

Another  factor  that  adds  immeas- 
urably to  the  tone  and  uplift  of  a 
lesson  is  a  pleasing  personal  appear- 
ance. Both  teacher  and  pupils  can 
enhance  the  work  by  striving  for 
neatness,  cleanliness,  good  taste. 
Class  members  naturally  look  to  the 
teacher  for  leadership  here.  "Sun- 
day, observed  as  a  day  of  worship," 
some  one  has  said,  "has  brought 
mankind  to  a  highe-r  level,  not  alone 
for  the  lessons  of  truth  and  light 
given  on  that  sacred  day;  but  also 
for  getting  folk  to  put  on  a  better 
appearance."  It  is  a  good  begin- 
ning for  any  week  to  be  at  our  best. 

Using  a  quotation  from  Bishop 
Ashton's  article,  "Let's  be  ourselves, 
but  let's  be  our  better  selves." 

Discussion  and  Activities 

1.  Be  prepared  with  a  brief  quo- 
tation from  the  Bible,  Book  of 
Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
or  from  some  of  the  leaders  of  our 
Church,  enforcing  the  necessity  for 
cleanliness  and  order  in  our  places 
of  worship. 
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2.  (a)  What  volunteer  part  have 
you  ever  taken  to  help  provide  an 
inviting  "Church  home"  or  class- 
room for  gospel  teaching? 

(b)  What  was  the  spiritual  ef- 
fect of  such  effort  on  those  partici- 
pating? 

3.  (a)  What  is  one  definite  need 
in  your  ward  or  branch  of  improve- 
ment in  order,  cleanliness,  attrac- 
tiveness of  your  meeting  place? 

(b)  What  practical  steps  would 
you  suggest  to  get  this,  improve- 
ment? 

4.  Why  from  the  viewpoints  of 
health,  clothing,  furniture,  and 
room  upkeep,  are  lack  of  cleanli- 
ness and  order  wasteful  and  costly? 

5.  Why  does  personal  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  good  taste  in  cloth- 
ing pay  dividends  to  any  teacher  or 
pupil? 

6.  In  one  place,  a  class  appoints  a 
committee  of  two  (a  boy  and  a 
girl)  to  check  on  classroom  condi- 
tions before  and  after  session.  This 
committee  serves  for  a  month;  and 
another  is  appointed.  Discuss  the 
plan,  and  arrange  to  adopt  it  or 
something  that  might  be  helpful  to 
your  ward  to  keep  classrooms  in  bet- 
ter  condition. 

7.  Consider  the  following  sug- 
gestions in  relation  to  the  theme  of 
this  study: 

(a)  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  continuing  order  and  cleanliness. 

(b)  Folk  usually  get  what  they 
tolerate  in  these  fundamentals. 

(c)  As  the  leaders  are,  so  the 
followers  are  most  likely  to  be. 

(d)  Volunteer  service  from 
members  in  doing  the  ward  chores 
heartens  the  bishop. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 
DEVOTION 

FATHER  NOAH  TAKES  THE 
ANIMALS  INTO  THE  ARK 
Lesson  23.    For  June  4,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  realize  that  devotion  is  re- 
turned for  love  and  affection 
through  an  understanding  of  God's 
devotion   to  His  creations. 

References: 

Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bible, 
pages  43-46;  Genesis  6,  7,  8:1-17. 

Suggestions: 

This  lesson  may  be  enriched  by 
any  of  numerous  stories  available 
which  illustrate  the  love  of  children 
for  pets  and  of  pets  for  children. 
Practically  every  child  knows  of 
some  instance  in  his  own  commun- 
ity where  a  life  has  been  saved  by  a 
devoted  dog.  This  lesson  offers  a 
wealth  of  opportunity  for  child 
participation.  Such  activities  as 
dramatizing  the  story  of  Noah,  im- 
itating the  animals  as  they  get  into 
the  Ark,  guessing  games  as  to  which 
animal  is  being  imitated,  cutting 
out  or  coloring  various  animals;  or, 
if  time  permits,  even  the  construc- 
tion of  a  small  Noah's  Ark  with 
clay,  cardboard,  or  paper  animals. 


ELIZABETH  AND  MARY 

SHOW  DEVOTION  FOR  EACH 

OTHER 

Lesson  24.     For  June  11,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  appreciate  the  beauty  and  de- 
sirability of  devotion  between  the 
various  members  of  the  family. 

References: 

Luke  1;  Talmage,  Jesus  The 
Christ,  pages  75-84. 

Suggestions: 

The  story  of  Ruth  and  Naomi 
may  well  be  used  as  a  substitute  for, 
or  as  a  supplement  to,  this  lesson. 
Texts  for  this  story  would  be  Bible, 
Ruth  1-4.  In  both  of  these  stories 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
benefits  gained  by  Elizabeth  and 
Naomi  from  the  devotion  of  Mary 
and  of  Ruth  as  well  as  upon  the  hap- 
piness received  by  the  latter  two 
from  their  acts  of  devotion.  Either 
of  these  stories  would  lend  itself 
nicely  to  dramatization.  The  chil- 
dren will  also  enjoy  telling  experi- 
ences which  illustrate  the  devotion 
of  mothers  and  fathers  to  them,  as 
well  as  ways  in  which  they,  them- 
selves, have  shown  devotion  to  their 
family  members  or  friends. 

DEVOTION  SHOWN 

THROUGH  MISSIONARY 

SERVICE 

Lesson  25.     For  June  18,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  develop  an  attitude  of  devo- 
tion toward  all  people  by  following 
the  example  of  our  Church. 
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References: 

Bible  and  Church  History  Stories. 
Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten, pages  210-212.  Life  and  Trav- 
els of  Parley  P.  Pratt. 

Suggestions: 

Because  Heavenly  Father  has  giv- 
en our  Church  the  gift  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  we  have  joy  of  pass- 
ing it  on  to  all  people.  This  is  the 
job  of  our  missionaries,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  children  will 
be  thrilled  to  have  a  man  or  wom- 
an who  has  been  on  a  mission  come 
into  their  classroom  and  relate  in- 
spirational experiences  and  show  a 
few  souvenirs. 

Discussion  of  the  work  that  Mor- 
mon soldiers  are  doing  to  distri- 
bute the  gospel  and  conduct  church 
activities  as  well  as  the  part  the 
children  can  play  in  welcoming  and 
instructing  newcomers  into  their 
neighborhoods  would  go  far  to  en- 
rich this  lesson  and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  children's  experience. 

JESUS  SHOWS  DEVOTION  TO 
OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER 

Lesson  26.     For  June  25,   1944. 

Objective: 

To  realize  that  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  show  real  devotion  to 
our  Heavenly  Father's  children,  are 
we  showing  devotion  to  Him. 

References: 

The  lesson  manual  suggests  num- 
erous examples  of  Christ's  devotion 
to  Heavenly  Father. 

Suggestions: 

This  lesson  has  a  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  lives  of  the  children 
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of  today  that  very  few  lessons  en- 
joy. Discuss  with  the  children  what 
their  community  is  doing  to  show 
devotion  to  God's  children  every- 
where (Red  Cross,  etc.) ;  what  their 
ward  and  the  church  are  doing;  how 
our  nation  is  helping;  what  moth- 
ers and  fathers  are  doing;  and  what 
children,  themselves,  are  doing  and 
can  do. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 
DEVOTION 

ANGELS  HELP   HEAVENLY 
FATHER  TALK  WITH  US 
Lesson  22.    For  June  4,  1944. 

Note:  (Because  of  Mother's  Day 
program,  this  lesson  is  the  last  one 
in  May  Manual.) 

Objective: 

To  give  children  a  deeper  realiza- 
tion of  what  prayer  means  to  us. 
To  show  them  that  God  does  talk 
to  us. 

Lesson  Development: 

Review  last  Sunday's  lesson  mak- 
ing clear  the  fact  that  Daniel  talked 
to  God  often.  Because  Daniel  kept 
God's  commandments  his  prayers 
were  answered. 

Tell  children  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience, where  a  prayer  has  been 
answered.  Children  might  add  some 
instances. 

Follow  Manual  for  Lessonstory 
and  references. 

Song: 

"Jesus  Unto  Thee  I  Pray,"  page 
100,  Primary  Song  Book. 
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THE  CAMELS  CARRIED  THE 

THREE  WISE  MEN  TO 

BETHLEHEM 

Lesson  23.     For  June  11,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  learn  to  appreciate  the  devo- 
tion of  animals  to  human  beings. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  p, 
37;  Matt.  2-1-11;  Jesus  The  Christ, 
pages  97-99. 

Pictures  of  domesticated  animals, 
(especially  those  playing  with 
children.) 

Suggested  Activities: 

Children  could  pretend  to  be  the 
"Wise  Men,  find  their  most  precious 
gifts  and  journey  off  on  the  camels. 
The  Wise  Men  were  kind  to  the 
animals.  They  traveled  at  night 
when  it  was  cool  and  let  the  camels 
rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  journeyed  home  happily  be- 
cause they  had  seen  the  Savior.  Let 
children  tell  what  they  do  for  their 
pets. 

Song: 

"God's  Care  of  All  Things,"  Lit- 
tle Stories  in  Song. 

HOW  MIRIAM  SHOWED 

DEVOTION  TO  HER  BABY 

BROTHER  MOSES 

Lessson  24.     For  June  18,  1944. 

Objective: 

Devotion  to  God  helps  us  to  show 
devotion  to  others. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones, 
page  186.     Exodus  1;  2:1-10. 


Suggested  Activities: 

Dramatize  story  of  'Baby  Moses,' 
stressing  Miriam's  devotion  to  and 
care  of  her  brother. 
Song: 

"All  Through  the  Night,"  Pri- 
mary Song  Book 

MOSES  SHOWS  DEVOTION 
TO  HIS  PEOPLE 

Lesson  25.     For  June  25,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  learn  to  show  love  and  devo- 
tion for  our  families  and  friends. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones, 
page  188;  Exodus  3;  12:34-39;  13; 

20-22. 

Suggested  Activities: 

As  teacher  retells  part  of  the 
story,  children  could  dramatize  the 
journey  out  of  the  land  of  the  wick- 
ed king.  One  child  might  repre- 
sent Moses,  the  leader.  Some  might 
want  to  help  watch  the  flocks. 
Some  might  even  want  to  be  the 
animals. 

Song: 

"Love  One  Another"  Sunday 
School  Songbook. 

rfuriefu — 

DAVID,  THE  SHEPHERD  BOY 

Lesson  23.     For  June  4,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  discover  how  we  show  devo- 
tion to  our  pets  and  how  they  show 
devotion  to  us. 
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Tools  of  Teaching: 
-  A  live  pet.  Pictures  of  pets. 

Lesson  Development: 

Bring  a  pet  or  a  picture  of  one  to 
class.  Tell  where  you  got  it,  how 
you  care  for  it,  play  with  it.  Tell 
how  your  pet  reacts  to  your  devo- 
tion. Children  tell  about  their  pets, 
the  care  they  give  them,  how  their 
pets  react  and  show  their  devotion. 

David  was  very  devoted  to  his 
sheep.  He  was  thoughtful,  kind, 
considerate. 

Songs: 

MANY  PEOPLE  SHOW 
DEVOTION  TO  BABY  JESUS 

Lesson  24.     For  June  11,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  discover  how  Joseph,  Mary 
and  others  showed  devotion  to  Baby 
Jesus;  how  we  show  it  to  our  par- 
ents. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  of  children  doing  things 
for  themselves;  for  their  parents; 
of  parents  doing  things  for  chil- 
dren. 

Lesson  Development: 

Present  pictures.  Discuss  them. 
Emphasize  desirability  for  children 
to  wait  on  themselves;  also  to  seek 
opportunities  to  do  things  for  par- 
ents and  other  family  members.  Re- 
late specific  instances  in  which  the 
children  in  your  own  group  have 
been  thoughtful  of  and  devoted  to 
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their  parents  and  other  family 
members.  Devotion  to  self  and 
others  is  just  a  one- word  way  of 
stating  the  golden  rule,  "Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you." 

Story: 

Present  pictures  of  people  who 
were  devoted  to  Baby  Jesus.  Give 
children  opportunity  to  discuss 
these. 

THE  NEIGHBORS  SHOWED 

DEVOTION  TO  JOSEPH, 

MARY  AND  JESUS 

Lesson  25.     For  June  18,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  discover  how  Jesus'  neigh- 
bors showed  devotion  to  Him;  bow 
our  neighbors  show  devoton  to  us. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Blackboard,  chalk.  Pictures  No. 
3,  8,  9,  24,  1 1 — Picture  set  Nursery, 
Kindergarten,  Primary. 

Lesson  Development: 

Show  pictures,  draw  or  list  your 
neighbors  and  those  of  your  chil- 
dren. Discuss  where  they  live,  kind 
of  house,  how  far  away.  Do  you 
and  the  children  ever  visit  your 
neighbors?  Do  they  visit  you?  What 
do  you  do  for  your  neighbors  and 
they  for  you?  Be  specific  and  ap- 
preciative. 

Story: 

Jesus'  neighbors  assisted  in  His 
care  when  little,  hunted  for  Him 
when  He  was  lost,  fed,  and  shel- 
tered Him  when  grown. 
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JESUS  VISITED  THE 

CHILDREN'S  HOMES 

Lesson  26.     For  June  25,  1944. 

Objective: 

To  discover  Heavenly  Father's 
devotion  to  us  in  our  everyday 
homes  and  ours  to  Him. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Picture  No.  11,  Nursery,  Kinder- 
garten, Primary  Set.  Pictures  No. 
14,   15,  3,  8— Cradle  Roll  Set. 

Lesson  Development'. 

Present  and  discuss  pictures  show- 
ing devotion  to  our  Heavenly  Fath- 
er; e.g.,  praper  pictures  of  family 
and  individual  prayers,  blessing  on 


the  food;  showing  proper  behavior. 
Our  words,  thoughts,  deeds  show 
devotion  if  they  are  clean,  pure,  un- 
selfish, pleasant.  Name,  discuss 
things  our  Heavenly  Father  does  to 
show  His  devotion  to  us;  e.g.,  the 
sun,  rain,  snow,  water  we  drink, 
our  homes,  parents,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, friends,  neighbors. 
Story: 

Present  pictures  showing  Jesus 
with  children.  He  loved  them, 
talked  with  them,  visited  them  in 
their  homes;  e.g.,  Jesus  visited  and 
healed  Jairus'  little  daughter.  See 
picture  No.  19 — Nursery,  Kinder- 
garten, Primary  Set;  also  No.  3  8. 


ROYAL  RESOLUTIONS    . 

/.  S.  Engle,  Westerville,  Ohio 


I  will  study  the  language  of  gen- 
tleness, and  refuse  to  use  words  that 
bite  and  tones  that  crush. 

I  will  practice  patience  at  home, 
lest  my  testy  temper  break  through 
unexpectedly  and  disgrace  me. 

I  will  remember  that  my  neigh- 
bors have  troubles  enough  to  carry 
without  loading  mine  on  them. 

I  will  excuse  others'  faults  and 
failures  as  often  and  as  fully  as  I 
expect  others  to  be  lenient  with 
mine. 


I  will  cure  criticism  with  com- 
mendation, close  up  against  gossip, 
and  build  healthy  lives  by  service. 

I  will  love  boys  and  girls  so  that 
old  age  will  not  find  me  soured  and 
sullen,  but   fresh  and  free. 

I  will  gladden  my  nature  by  smil- 
ing out  loud  on  every  fair  occasion, 
and  by  outlooking  optimistically. 

I  will  pray  frequently,  think  good 
things,  believe  in  men,  and  so  do  a 
full  day's  work  without  fear  or 
favor.  —  From  Sunshine  Magazine. 
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SUAVE 

A  diplomat  is  a  fellow  who  can 
make  his  wife  believe  that  she  would 
look  fat  in  a  fur  coat. 

— Railway   Employees'  Journal 

MARATHON 

Yes,  he's  a  year  old  now,  and  he's 
been  walking  since  he  was  eight 
months." 

"Really?  He  must  be  awfully 
tired!" 

— Railway   Employees'  Journal 

CAUGHT 

"Women  can  never  keep  a  secret," 
said  the  jolly  bachelor. 

"Yes,  they  can,*'  retorted  the 
spinister;  "I  have  kept  my  age  a 
secret  ever  since  I  was  25." 

"But  some  day  you  will  let  it 
out,"  chuckled  the  jolly  bachelor. 

"No,    never,"    came    the    sharp 

reply;   "if  I  can  keep  a  secret  for 

eight  years,  I  can  go  on  keeping  it." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 


A  Pole  nkmed  Poplovescovitch 
told  a  magistrate  last  week  that  he 
had  come  to  England  to  make  a 
name  for  himself.  One  way  would 
be  to  change  it  to  Jones. 

— London  Daily  Express. 

PREFERENCE 

Father:  "Don't  cry  like  a  baby, 
Son,  just  because  you  fell  off  your 
scooter." 

Youngster:  "Yeah,  and  then  I'd 

get  whaled  for  using  bad  language." 

— Jumbo   Fun  Book 

TONIC 

Patient:  "Doctor,  what  I  need  is 
something  to  pep  me  up — fill  me 
full  of  fight.  Will  your  prescrip- 
tion do  that?" 

Doctor:  "No,  but  my  bill  will."  ' 
— Jumbo  Fun  Book 

FLATTERY 

"I  understand,"  said  a  young 
woman  to  another,  "that  at  your 
church  you  are  having  very  small 
congregations.  Is  that  so?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other  girl, 
"so  small  that  every  time  the  preach- 
er  says   'Dearly   Beloved'   you   feel  "I  don't   care  how   many   times 
as  if  you  had  received  a  proposal."      you've    been    torpedoed   — :    I    said 
— Railway   Employees'  Journal      gargle  with  salt  water!" 
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Concluded  from  back  cover 
years  ago,  provides  ample  accommodations  for  its  six  Sunday  School  classes. 
Lessons  are  enriched  by  a  branch  library,  containing,  among  other  helps, 
most  of  the  current  Church  publications.  Blackboards,  carpeted  floors, 
and  an  Orgatron  add  to  the  Sabbath  School  atmosphere.  President  El- 
wood  G.  Derrick  presides  over  Omaha  Branch,  and  Robert  O.  Fitton  is 
Sunday  School  Superintendent. 

About  one  and  one-half  miles  away  is  the  Mormon  cemetery,  where 
600  stalwarts  of  yesteryear's  trials  are  buried.  A  touching  monument  of 
a  weeping  Pioneer  couple,  by  Avard  Fairbanks,  pays  tribute  to  them. 
Omaha's  thriving  little  branch  is  one  of  many  eloquent  evidences  that 
"Winter  Quarters"  was  not  in  vain. — Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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OMAHA  BRANCH  CHAPEL 

"Our  great  city  sprang  up  in  a  night,  as  it  were,  like  Jonah's  gourd." 
So  said  Brigham  Young  of  the  founding  of  Winter  Quarters  ninety- 
eight  years  ago- 
Winter  Quarters,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  600  miles 
up  the  river  from  St.  Louis,  was  a  bleak  refuge  for  Latter-day  Saints 
driven  from  their  Nauvoo,  "the  city  beautiful."  Toiling  like  ants,  they 
built  nearly  700  homes  in  three  months.  Some  of  them  were  of  logs,  oth- 
ers of  sod.  By  the  time  the  snows  fell  more  than  3,000  refugees  had 
crowded  into  them.     Others  shoveled  dugouts  for  shelter. 

Frigid  winds  howled  with  the  wolves.  Snow  piled  up.  People  shiv- 
ered. Sickness  lurked  in  the  hovels,  and  death  often  followed.  Grave 
digging  got  behind  and  cows  went  unmilked. 

Today,  however,  comfort  abounds  for  Latter-day  Saints  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  was  once  Winter  Quarters,  some  of  whom  are  de- 
scendants of  those  pioneers.  Members  of  the  Omaha  branch  meet  in  a 
white  stucco  chapel,  landscaped  with  lawn,  evergreens  and  a  delightful 
garden,  in  the  rear,  of  myrtle  and  iris  of  varying  bluish  tints.  Spreading 
silver  maples  throw  shadows  over  the  green  cedar  shingles. 

The  chapel,  changed — like  Cinderella's  gown — by  remodeling  seven 

— More  on  other  side 


